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A STORY OF CONFUSION 
RUNNING HALF-WAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


A passenger car is about to leave New York City... 
destination Des Moines. The automobile owner, with 
his driver’s license and State li- 
cense tag, knows that he can travel 
unmolested over the highways of 
the seven States en route. ...A_ | Ses Wt 50,000 Ibs. 
e ‘ Axle Wt. 22,400 Ibs. 
Truck-Trailer operator hauling a | Vin Length $0 f. 
load of fresh ocean fish consigned 
to Des Moines is also ready to 
leave New York. His route is through the same 
States as the passenger car. But here is the difference 
- NEW YORK permits him to 
use a 50 ft. Truck-and-Trailer unit, 
with a gross weight of 50,000 lbs. 
including vehicle and load. He 
starts out. ... Upon entering NEW 
JERSEY he is permitted a length of 
only 45 ft. and a gross weight of 
60,000 lbs.—his equipment is 5ft. too long, but 10,000 
lbs. underloaded . . . . PENNSYLVANIA presents a 
bigger problem—a 45 ft. length 
limit and only 45,000 Ibs. gross 
weight— 5,000 Ibs. less than New 
York, 15,000 pounds less than 
New Jersey. That’s not all, for he 
must also pay the State of Penn- 
sylvania an 8 mills-per-dollar gross 


NEW YORK 





NEW JERSEY 


Gross Wt. 60,000 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. No Restric- 
tien 


Vehicle Length 45 ft. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Gross Wt. 45,000 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. 20,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
Special Mileage Tax 
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World’s Largest Byilders of Truck-Trailers 
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DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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Gross Wt. 56,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


$72.00 P. U. C. 
Registration 











receipts tax on that part 
of his total mileage travel- 
ed in the State. ... Assum- 
ing that he wére permitted 
to travel on to the OHIO line— again his 
Truck-Trailer is 5 ft. over-length, while his 
vehicle is 6,000 lbs. underloaded. And here 
he has to register with the Public 
Utilities Commission and pay a 
fee of $72... . In INDIANA the 
length restriction is still 5 ft. less 
than in New York, but the weight 
allowance is 3900 lbs. more. How- 
ever, another payment is to be 
met, this time a $24.00 charge for obtaining operat- 
ing authority from the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission .... Now, into ILLINOIS 
—and serious trouble—the gross 
weight must be cut 10,000 lbs. and 
the vehicle length slashed 15 ft., 
one-third less than the majority 
of States. And he must pay a 
special gross weight tax of approx- 
imately $245.00 .... Upon arriving at the border of 
IOWA he is 5 ft. overlength, but underweight 3,900 
Ibs. Here he discovers that if he is 
to make regular runs, he must buy 
an annual Iowa compensation tag, 
costing $250.00! 


. All of these restrictions and con- 
eight Tax Up 

te $250.00 flicting requirements take dollars out 
of your pocket! You eat the food 
and use the goods brought to you by Trucks and Trailers 
from all over the country. And the higher delivery 
cost resulting from unfair State taxes and lack of un- 
iformity in State laws is in the price you pay. 


INDIANA 


Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
$24.00 P. S. C. Fee 


ILLINOIS 


Gross Wt. 40,000 ibs. 


Axle Wt. 16,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 35 ft. 
$245.00 Weight Tax 





Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 


Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
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Know how your State stands! 
Do you live in a “bottleneck” 
State, or is it “bottled” up by 
adjoining States? Send for our 
booklet, “Are the United States 
United?" (third edition) or ask 
your Fruehauf Branch for one. 
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SYNTHETIC PENICILLIN has been perfected in one of the big chemical laboratories 
on the east coast, according to one of Pennsylvania's leading scien-— 
tists. It won't go on the market for another year or two, however. 


IMPEACHMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE was recommended from the floor of the 
Senate by Sen. Byrd (Dem., Va.) the other day but was hush—hushed by 
the newspapers. Byrd contends that Biddle violated both the law and 


his oath of office in the Montgomery-—Ward case. 


U. ‘Ss. SOLDIERS IN FRANCE will be paid in full and should live well, with "in- 
vasion franc" fixed at 2 cts. Part of pay of British troops, however, 
is’ being withheld for them in England. 


LOSSES OF LANDING CRAFT, like human casualties, were so much lower than anti- 
Ccipated in Normandy that production on lighter LCS will be eased off. 
This can mean more farm machinery and civilian equipment. 


ARABIAN OIL PIPELINE is definitely "out the window" as far as the government 
is concerned. It is still possible that Uncle Sam will lend the money 
for construction to the U. S. Oil companies involved but even this is 
none too sure. The Senate oil committee has uncovered some pretty hot 
stuff in regard to the whole deal. 


DON'T BE SURPRISED if the Administration's talk about "international co-oper— 
ation" is taken out behind the White House some night and buried. 
When the time is ripe, FDR will make a big play for the votes of 
Americans he previously smeared as "“isolationists." 


HUSH—HUSH ON B-29 PLANES was so imperative, before initial raid on Japan, that 


~ pilots and crews assigned to them were given separate living quarters 
and kept "in bounds" while learning to operate them. (see p. 13) 


HYBRID FOOD CROPS, as amazing in yields as hybrid corn, will be one of the big 
developments in farming after the war. A new hybrid onion, now grow- 
ing in California, increases yields 25-50%. A hybrid alfalfa is 
next on the list. Other hybrids are test-growing now at U. S. Depart— 
ment of Agriculture gardens at Beltsville, Md. 


WALLACE IS IN SIBERIA. -That statement may have double meaning. The Vice 
President left China in early June, and has been stump—speaking across 
Siberia on his way to Moscow. The American press hasn't bothered to 
report his speeches, although they have been re—printed in the Soviet 
Embassy information bulletin published in Washington. 


CAPTURED JAP ZERO that recently flew all over the country on an exhibition tour 
to boost war bond sales wasn't recognized as a Jap plane by air-raid 
warning set-ups in any cities it visited, according to War Dept. 


FORCED *’LABOR MIGRATIONS are active in government thinking, if not in planning. 
Release 3406 by WMC quotes Paul McNutt as saying that "more than half 
the country's population is living in communities of labor surplus. 

A shifting of only a part of this surplus would ease the labor 
Situation in many of the 184 areas where shortages prevail." 


WASTE PAPER SHORTAGE is so acute that army has promised to collect, and return, 
~ fiber cartons.and other paper containers from two combat zones. Are 
you getting your waste paper back into production? 


GENERAL "ELECTRIC WHISKERS," the strutting Italian leader who made headlines 
during Wavell's campaigns in Libya and was buffooned. in the movie 
"Five Graves to Cairo," is a psychopathic patient in a U. S. Prison 
hospital and has twice tried to commit stiicide this year. 
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They’re making food fight for freedom 
by moving it from farm to market 


Paar eseiyy up farm production still 
further this crucial war year is only 
one of the many pressing problems that 
face busy American farmers. 

All over the nation it’s becoming more 
and more necessary to make sure that 
farm products can be moved to markets 
and processing plants. This puts an added 
load on the already busy farm trucker. 

Despite the fact that their trucks have 
had hard use, and that drivers and helpers 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


continue.to enter the armed services, farm 
truckers are doing a splendid job. 

But truck maintenance and repair con- 
tinue to be a major problem for them and 
for farmers who do their own hauling. 

In order to help keep farm trucks roll- 
ing, Studebaker now offers free a handy, 
48-page booklet on wartime care and main- 
tenance of all makes of trucks. It’s some- 
thing every farmer needs, say thousands 
of trucks owners. They use it constantly 


to keep their trucks in tip-top condition. 

This valuable guide-book contains no 
advertising. It’s packed full of useful ideas 
on loading—gives simple, rton-technical 
directions on how to make any truck per- 
form better. Studebaker offers the book- 
let as one of its many wartime helps for 
car and truck owners. 

Pick up your copy free at any Stude- 
baker dealer’s—or mail coupon below to 


Studebaker Truck Division, South Bend. 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-10, South Bend 27, ae l 


Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance 


© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


Farm trackers are dog their part roo! 





| of the Farm Truck in Wartime.” | 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the | Name 


Boeing Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military 
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EN the war ends America will 
own the greatest fleet of com- 
mercial vessels in history. Our 
newly built tonnage will equal 

more than half of the world’s prewar ton- 
nage, estimated at 75,000,000 on Dec. 31, 
1941. Virtually every type of ship, except 
luxury liners, will be included. 

What is to be done with this vast fleet 
when peace returns? Will most of it be 
abandoned to rot in maritime graveyards? 
Will it be split up among other nations 
which have lost so heavily during the war? 
Or, for the most part, will it be kept in 
service to maintain this nation’s now un- 
challenged maritime supremacy? 

Actually, America’s postwar maritime 
position is still a question mark, “No 
one,” said Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Maritime Commission chairman, “knows 
how many ships we can maintain in 
profitable postwar service. Two obvious 
economic phases are involved: the period 
of transition from war to peace; the era 
of resumption of normal world trade con- 
ditions.” 

To that R. Earle Anderson, Maritime 
Commission director of finance, added: 
“Our postwar obligations both to ourselves 
and to other nations will require us to 
remain a maritime nation. But unless our 
shipping policy continues to be founded 
on solid financial and political considera- 
tions our ascendancy will be short-lived 
and both our commerce and our national 
defense will suffer.” 

Shipping men, international traders, off- 
cial Washington agree on one thing: the 
Merchant Marine’s future depends en- 
tirely on how well the American people 
have learned the lessons of this war. The 
existence and importance of other nations, 
about which there were only hazy ideas, 
has been brought home. China looms as 
a country with a future as well as a past. 
Russia, emerging from its revolutionary 
era, appears to be on the verge of great 
development. Africa has been “re-discov- 
ered” by American business men. Poten- 
tials in India are apparent. Latin America 
suddenly has become all-important. 

Any national policy devoted to expend- 
ing USA trade among the nations de- 
pends on full development of every im- 
plement which will be effective. That 
means production for export, both by the 
nation’s great industries and on the farms; 
development of domestic markets for 
foreign produced goods (silk from China; 
wool from Australia, tea, coffee, wines, 
furs, many other products). It also means, 
it has been pointed out, an adequate mer- 
chant marine to transport these goods. 

There is little question in official minds 
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THIS WAS U. S. SHIPYARDS’ answer to Axis 
war challenge—34,124,778 tons since 1940. 


as to the immediate postwar outlook for 
the merchant fleet. Rehabilitation and re- 
lief (under UNRRA, Lend-Lease, other 
agencies ) will require most of the shipping 
space for perhaps five years, it was 
pointed out. What happens after that is 
furrowing brows in Washington and ship- 
ping circles. 

Obviously, a large number of vessels 
now in service must be “retired” as being 
unfit for trade route service, principally 
because of their slowness. Among these 
are the Liberty ships, constructed in such 
great numbers during the past two years. 
The 11-knot Liberties are too slow for 
general trade in a highly competitive field. 
Surveys estimate that the postwar fleet 
will be limited to from 500 to 1,000 of 
these. 

What will happen to the other several 
thousand? They will be “retired” but not 
left to rot, as happened to so many war- 
built ships after the last war. They will 
be maintained as a “security fleet,” to be 
put back into service should national de- 


fense require it, Maritime Commission offi- 
cials said. 

Construction of a new, faster Victory 
ship has been started. These 15-knot 
vessels, along with the better C-type ships, 
will play an important part in maintaining 
America’s position. They have greater 
power, less fuel consumption, more cargo 
space. In addition, crew requirements are 
about the same as for the Liberties. 

Many other factors enter into operation 
of a successful merchant marine, it was 
pointed out, not the least of which is the 
human element. That means that there 
must be crews to man the fleet of vessels, 
that there must be adequate so-called 
“luxury-passage” for world travelers, that 
freight and passenger rates must conform 
to tariffs of competitor nations. 

The crew problem, said Maritime Com- 
mission officials, is of little concern, actu- 
ally. Presently, there are 150,000 enlisted 
in the Merchant Marine, as compared with 
50,000-75,000 before the war. Of the num- 
ber now serving virtually all have indi- 
cated that they hope to stay on. Captain 
Edward Macauley (U.S.N. ret.), Mari- 
time Commission personnel chief, said 
that adequate trained crewmen and officers 
will be available to meet all postwar needs. 

One factor of postwar passenger carry- 
ing, shipping men point out, is that the 
giant luxury liners (Queen Mary, Nor- 
mandie) will be passed over for lighter, 
faster, smaller turbo-electric propelled 
liners. New developments, including radio- 
electronic devices for safety and naviga- 
tion, radio-telephone for ship-shore con- 
versations and water-lubricated plastic 
bearings for propeller shafts, will make 
the postwar liner far superior to the super- 
liners of the past. The latter were “red- 
ink” ships anyway and lost millions of 
dollars a year for their operators. 

America plans to make a definite bid 
for ocean passenger travel. One fly in the 
ointment of present plans, however, is 
divided opinion on integrated air-ship 
service. Maritime Commission urges it, 
Civil Aeronautics Commission opposes it. 
Congress is expected to take a hand in this 
difference, however. 

Anderson summed up the postwar mari- 
time picture when he said: “We cannot 
afford to turn over our international de- 
livery system to competitor nations. We 
cannot attempt to monopolize overseas 
transportation, no matter how many ships 
we have, but we must work out a sound 
policy which will make our merchant 
marine an integral part of our worldwide 
commercial policy and which will serve 
to build up both our export and import 
trade.” 
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Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart, Fresno 
Republican, has been in the middle of a 
juicy grape and raisin controversy. Cali- 
fornia has 90% of the nation’s grapes, and 
85% of that portion comes from the val- 
ley that cuts down through his district. 
Snarling over this rich crop are the ship- 
pers, on one hand, and the wineries and 
distilleries on the other. Each faction 
wants the congressman’s help in obtaining 
a larger cut from the 1944 production 
after requirements of the War Food Ad- 
ministration have been met. 

Gearhart points out that the program 
worked out by WFA is primarily a grow- 
ers’ program. Support prices for the 1944 
crop are $180 a ton for Sultana and 
Thompson Seedless varieties and $195 a 
ton for Muscat raisins. The entire crop 
will be taken over by WFA at these prices, 
but all grapes not needed for raisins will 
be resold to the highest bidders and the 
proceeds will go back to the growers. 

Wineries and distilleries are expected to 
run the bids up, as they have practically 
unlimited financing and the important 
thing for them is to get the grapes. Ship- 
pers, with a chance to make a killing on 
table grapes for the eastern market, re- 
sent this bitterly. Grapes for table use are 
not covered by ceiling prices. They charge 
that such a program would let grapes 
“slip out the back door of government 
into the wineries and distilleries” and 
cause U. S. families to lose “an important 
food.” Growers, of course, stand to gain 
from the controversy if the two factions 
resort to cut-throat bidding. 


* * * 


Defending the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee on the 
floor of the House, Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler, Brooklyn Democrat, slipped when 
he quoted the “great prophet, Leviticus” 
on liberty.. The boner got by nearly ev- 
erybody except a newspaperman who 
wrote the congressman a nice note and 
asked if Leviticus wasn’t a book in the 
Old Testament, not a prophet. Celler 
amended the record a few days later. 


x * * 


That famous speech by Rep. George A. 
Dondero, Republican, of Royal Oak, 
Mich., in which he told his colleagues to 
mind their manners, had a sequel recently. 

It seems that during the heated debate 
on OPA extension, some members prac- 
tically ignored the rules as they shouted 
at each other and milled around. Finally 
the uproar became so bad that Kenneth 
Romney, veteran sergeant-at-arms, went 
to Dondero and asked for 1,000 reprints 
of the decorum speech, delivered a year 
ago. These he mailed under his own name 
to all members of the House and others 
having privileges of the floor. 


Next day Dondero said a dozen mem- 
bers pulled him aside in the cloakroom 
and demanded “What have I done?” Con- 
duct on the floor was considerably toned 
down during the remainder of the debate. 


* * * 


Washington was a merry-go-round for 
Major Robert S. Johnson, the Lawton, 
Oklahoma boy who bagged 27 Nazi planes 
to lead U. S. fighter pilots in the Euro- 
pean theater. On a deserved leave for a 
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ACE AT CAPITAL—Moaj. Bob Johnson & wife. 


rest, he passed through the capital with 
his pretty red-headed wife, Barbara, who 
has been holding down a bookkeeping job 
in Lawton, They called on their congress- 
man, Rep. Jed Johnson, of Anadarko; re- 
ceived personal congratulations from 
President Roosevelt and posed with the 
President for a picture; conferred with all 
kinds of frock coats and gold braid; and 
along with five full-blooded Indians from 
their home state had tea with Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the White House. 


* * * 


Two political professionals in Wash- 
ington have a foot in the door at prac- 
tically all inner sanctum powwows and 
know every move in all the convention 
jockeying—but they aren’t interested in 
who’s running for President. Fourth term 
or first term, it’s all the same to them. 
Their first job is to elect congressmen. 
Presidents come second. 

These interesting characters are Capt. 
Victor H. Harding, executive secretary 
and publicity director of the Democratic 
National Congressional Committee, and 
Earl Venable, executive secretary general 


PATHFINDER 


handy man for the National Republican 
Congressional Committee. In any election 
year, they’re bird dogs and retrievers. 
trouble shooters, harbor pilots and beach- 
head holders for their employers—con- 
gressmen who want to stay that way. 

“Cap” Harding is an old-timer who was 
cradled in Democratic politics of upper 
New York State, a hard school because 
he was usually on the losing side. Badly 
banged up in the first World War, he went 
to California to regain his health. He 
liked it there and stayed on to teach po- 
litical science in the University of Cali- 
fornia. That was a stepping stone back to 
politics. For years he’s been handling all 
chores for the Democratic House mem- 
bers. Rep. Pat Drewry, of Petersburg. 
Va., is chairman; but “Cap” Harding digs 
up the dope, scours the country and plugs 
the gaps whenever a weak sister on the 
Democratic side is up against a tough op- 
ponent. All Democratic congressmen con- 
tribute cash to a standing campaign fund 
to elect Democratic congressmen. Hard- 
ing sees that the money gets there first 
and does the most good. 

“We will hold the House,” is Harding’s 
flat statement. “Why not? We've already 
lost everything outside the cities that we 
could lose. We have right now only three 
seats in agricultural territory north of the 
Mason-Dixon line—two in the cotton 
growing section of Southern Missouri and 
one on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. If 
farmers are in revolt, what districts can 
the Republicans pick up?” 

That, replies veteran Earl Venable, is 
covered by a “broad, national trend.” 
Venable, a backstage operator, lets Chair- 
man Charles A. Halleck, from Rennselaer. 
Ind., do the public blowing off; he sits 
tight with his private prediction that the 
Republicans will organize the House in 
1945 by a substantial majority. “It could 
be a sweep,” he says. 

Venable came to Washington many 
years ago as secretary to the late great 
Senator Borah, of Idaho. He learned his 
lessons in practical politics, shifted to the 
Republican National Committee’s publici- 
ty department and thence to the Congres- 
sional Committee. He’s been through 
eleven national campaigns as a profes- 
sional operator. Unlike “Cap” Harding. 
who occupies a cozy office in the House 
Office Building in whistling distance of the 
House cloakroom, he operates from a well- 
appointed suite in the National Press 
Building, where the job of plugging for 
Republican congressmen goes on 12 
months in the year. 

Venable discounts talk about the elec- 
tion depending on how the war goes. “Re- 
member,” he says, “the election in 1918 
was just before war ended and it was go- 
ing good for the Allies, but we took Con- 
gress away from Woodrow Wilson.” 


* * * 


Chairman Sidney Hillman (see picture ) 
wove a halo around his CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee when he was called on the 
carpet by the Senate Campaign Expendi- 
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CIO POLITICS on pious side, says Hillman. 


tures Committee. Republican leaders in 
Congress had charged the CIO agency 
with activities violating the Corrupt Prac- 
tices and Hatch Acts. Hillman told the 
investigators that his committee had no 
“purge list” of candidates and nothing to 
hide. Its goals, he said, are to stimulate 
discussion, educate citizens to register and 
vote, and “to bring to the American peo- 
ple the records of candidates.” 

Hillman added that while his committee 
is nonpartisan, it’s supporting Roosevelt 
for a fourth term. 


* * * 


When the House reported out favorably 
a bill to abolish the Jackson Hole Nation- 
al Monument, an area in Wyoming set 
aside by the Government to be preserved 
in its natural state, a number of agencies 
flew to the Monument’s defense like a 
ruffled hen with a lone chick. Among 
them was the National Wildflower Preser- 
vation Society, Inc. 

Along with the Audubon Society and 
various recreation and planning groups, 
wildflower enthusiasts want the Jackson 
Hole country kept sacred and inviolate. 

That means all of the Society’s 1,500 
members, mainly botany teachers, but 
most of all Percy L. Ricker, veteran bota- 
nist of the Department of Agriculture, 
legume expert, lecturer, and principal car- 
rier of the wildflower torch in the United 
States. Mr. Ricker has been president of 
the Society since 1925. He is also editor 
of its quarterly journal, “Wildflower.” He 
and his colleagues, joined together in a 
mutual love of trailing arbutus and dog- 
wood, warmly reject the views of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
a majority of the House Public Lands 
Committee that the Wyoming preserve is 
an unjustifiable burden on the taxpayers. 
Like the Audubons, they believe that 
birds and wildflowers as a national herit- 


We found Mr. Ricker far back in the 
upper recesses of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. There in the herbarium he was en- 
grossed in the tedious job of classifying 
a group of vetches. Laying aside his speci- 
mens and scientific books, he was glad to 
put in a word for wildflowers and a special 
plug for public preserves in which to en- 
joy them. 

“Our experience is that laws to protect 
wildflowers are a flop,” he said. “They 
are impractical and can’t be enforced. 

“That’s why we have concentrated, in- 
stead, on the establishment of preserves, 
either privately or in connection with our 
state and national parks and monuments. 
Some garden clubs over the country have 
gone crazy on laws to penalize people for 
plucking wildflowers. They’re wasting time.” 

Mr. Ricker has been in the wildflower 
game through thick and thin. He came to 
Washington as a botanist in USDA in 
1go1, after taking his master’s degree at 
the University of Maine. About the time 
of the first World War he joined the So- 
ciety to help save the dogwood in the sur- 
rounding countryside from complete de- 
struction by war workers. He has been in- 
terested in three small preserves in the 
vicinity of Washington since that time. 

Years ago the Society had 10,000 mem- 
bers and as many as 2,500 junior chapters 
over the country, with some 15 affiliated 
state wildflower societies. Some 10,000 to 
12,000 letters a year were received and 
answered. Members fell off during World 
War I and were only partially recovered 
in later years. Members and correspond- 
ence also have slumped sharply in this 
war. 

The U. S. has 30,000 wildflower varie- 
ties, Mr. Ricker said, including 65 native 
orchids in the northeastern part of the 
country, fewer in the west. He is featuring 
erchids, with colored illustrations, in 
“Wildflower” this year. 


x * * 


Mrs. Noble Gregory, wife of the con- 
gressman from Mayfield, Ky., has a set of 
dishes made from potter’s clay right out 
of her own back yard. At least, the clay 
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came from one of the many rich deposits 
right around their home. A manufacturer 
from East Liverpool, Ohio, the big cera- 
mics center, made the set specially for her 
so she could say her dishes were a simon- 
pure, home-grown product. 

But that’s not all the story. Congress- 
man Gregory got to figuring on all that 
clay being shipped out of his home county 
to a northern manufacturing center and 
then being shipped back in the form of 
finished goods. Maybe a little industry in 
his agricultural section wouldn’t hurt, he 
figured. Maybe they could even start 
their own ceramics industry and cut out 
some of the costly shipping of raw mate- 
rials. Anyway, he has been figuring with 
TVA specialists and planners. Don’t be 
surprised at some important developments 
when bars are lifted after the war. 

Incidentally, Congressman Gregory has 
two big war plants in his district—a 
shell loading plant. and a branch of the 
National Fireworks Company making war 
explosives, He’s going to bat to keep them 
when it’s all over. 


*x* * * 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimpson 
eased his bones into a limousine and 
permitted himelf to be whisked out to 
the National Airport on the double to 
glad hand a group of nurses reported to 
be returning from the Invasion front. 
It turned out to be just a routine flight 
from England. “Why doesn’t somebody 
tell me these things?” the Secretary 
groused. 

x *x* * 


Rep. William C. Cole, of St. Joe, Mo., 
had a visitor recently from Puerto Rico. 
They talked for some time without getting 
anywhere, then discovered the visitor 
really wanted to see Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole, of Bath, N. Y., a member of the 
House Insular Affairs Committee. That 
did it. The two Coles, tired of mixed mail, 
calls, and visitors, got together for a pic- 
ture in the interest of separating their 
identities. We present them herewith: W. 
Sterling, left; William C., right. 


Wide World 


age are too valuable to be so disregarded. SAME BUT DIFFERENT—Two Coles in Congress, mixed often, pose together to clear things up. 














The Week at Home 





Wide World 


SERVICEMEN WHO WANT specially written love sonnets to impress their girl friends can get 
them from Mrs. Helen Baird LaMonte, “ghost poet,” at Chicago's famed Servicemen’s Center. 


Finns Ordered Out 


FDR confers with Polish Prime Min- 
ister; Hull seeks to quiet SA on bases. 


Word battles continued on the diplo- 
matic front last week. 

Biggest development was the State De- 
partment’s order for Finnish Minister 
Hjalmar Procope, three assistants and 
their families to leave the country be- 
cause of activities “inimical to the inter- 
ests of the United States.” 

Basis for the action was what USA of- 
ficials considered Anti-American talk by 
the Finns. Although the order does not 
mean a rupture of diplomatic relations it 
came, ironically, two days after Finland 
paid another $148,445.06 installment on 
her World War I debt to us. 

Earlier in the week Secretary of State 
Hull sought to allay South American fears 
about our postwar hemispheric policy with 
respect to military or naval bases by stat- 
ing cooperation would be exactly the same 
as in wartime. Any retention of such 
bases would be on a completely reciprocal 
and mutual consent basis. 

Resentment immediately cropped out in 
-Congress. Rep. Harold Knutson (R. Minn.) 
assailed the Administration for its “shabby 
treatment” of Finland. Privately other 
members expressed similar sentiments. 


The Why of War Bonds 


Naples-to-Rome march cost six billion; 
FDR’s talk opens Fifth War Loan Drive. 


Japan can be forced to unconditional 
surrender or national suicide much more 
rapidly than was at first believed “after 
eliminating our European enemy,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asserted in a nationwide 
address opening the 5th War Loan Drive. 
The Japanese, he declared, have been 





deprived of power to check the Allied of- 
fensive momentum. 

Cost of the Naples-to-Rome offensive 
was $6,700,000,000, he related, that of 
taking the Marshall Islands, $6,000,000,- 
ooo. He said he would leave it to Amer- 
icans to figure out the cost from Rome to 
Berlin, or from the Marshalls to Tokyo. 


Muddling Along 


Postwar reconversion plans developing 
but Baruch says speedier action needed, 


Hubbub, which followed sudden termi- 
nation of Brewster aircraft plant con- 
tracts speeded action on postwar recon- 
version plans in Washington last week. 

Added impetus came from Bernard M. 
Baruch, whose month-old letter to War 
Mobilizer James R. Byrnes chiding WPB 
and Congress for inaction, was released 
after: (1) the Senate postwar committee 
announced a 16-point program; (2) 
Byrnes begged for Congressional action, 
and (3) New York’s Mayor LaGuardia 
spoke his own piece on reconversion. 

Byrnes urged termination of war taxa- 
tion “with the end of the war,” suggested 
unemployment compensation of $20 week- 
ly for 26 weeks over a two-year period, 
recommended a huge public works pro- 
gram in readiness if needed. 

The Senate’s recommendation, prefaced 
by a declaration “industry can meet its 
challenge of providing employment for 
10,000,000 workers only if there is a min- 
imum of government interference,” in- 
cluded among others: (1) tight postwar 
budget; (2) refinancing of Treasury ob- 
ligations; (3) revision of taxes to expand 
production and consumption; (4) equity 
investment stimulation; (5) foreign trade 
expansion; (6) prevention of monopolies; 
(7) limiting delegation of Congress’ pow- 
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ers; (8) elimination of overlapping fed- 
eral agencies. 

LaGuardia echoed Byrnes in demanding 
adequate unemployment compensation, a 
public works program, and added tight 
control of military surpluses, continuation 
of Army and Navy power to grant and 
withdraw contracts. 

But Baruch warned: “Unless a plan is 
ready, chaos and confusion could result.” 


Security for Peace 


Roosevelt reveals U.S. plan for council 
as basis for international organization, 


Plans for a postwar security organiza- 
tion to be built around a council, annual- 
ly elected by representatives of all nations, 
were revealed by President Roosevelt. 

No “super-state” with its own police 
force is contemplated, the President said, 
adding: “We are seeking effective agree- 
ments and arrangements through which 
the nations would maintain adequate 
forces to meet the needs of preventing 
war and of making impossible deliberate 
preparation for war, and to have such 
forces available for joint action.” 

There would be an international court 
of justice to deal with justifiable disputes, 
he said. The President’s statement came 
after announcement that the State De- 
partment expects to sponsor a four-power 
security parley in Washington soon. 

Congressional reaction was mixed. Some 
praised the plan but warned it must be 
backed by force. Questions whether small 
nations will have equality of representa- 
tion or be subordinate to the Big Four 
also were raised. All in all, it looked like 
stormy weather ahead for the scheme. 


Aid for G.1. Joe 


Veterans’ Administration helps conferees 
settle differences over “Bill of Rights.” 

After Veterans’ Administration officials 
helped a conference committee iron out 
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BOUNCED BY USA, Finnish Minister Hjarmar 


Procope appeors downcast over future outlook. 
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IDEAL WOMAN FLYER is "Plastacele," whose 
proportions are those wanted in WASPS. It's 
used successfully in designing plane interiors. 


differences which had stymied conferees. 
House and Senate quickly passed the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights’ to aid discharged 
veterans. 

The Veterans’ Administration was called 
on when House and Senate conferees were 
stalemated. The compromise measure, 
sent to FDR, provides: 

(1) Unemployment compensation of 
$20 weekly up to 52 weeks during first two 
years after discharge; (2) government 
guarantee of 50% (up to $2,000) on loans 
for purchase of homes, farms or small 
business; (3) educational aid for four 
years at $s5oo annually for tuition plus 
$50 monthly for single veteran or $75 
monthly for married veteran; (4) place- 
ment service to help veterans obtain 
civilian employment. 

The cost is estimated at between $3,- 
000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. 


Dollars for Jobless 


Social Security payments rise, reflecting 
war plant cutbacks Paul McNutt reports. 


Increased unemployment due to war 
production cutbacks was reported by Fed- 
eral Security Commissioner Paul McNutt, 
although he said unemployment still is at 
low ebb. 

An 8% increase-in benefit payments 
was recorded in March, he said, pointing 
to cutbacks in Denver; Des Moines; St. 
Louis; Tulsa; Lowell, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; 
and Utica, N. Y. 

McNutt’s report set off a ready echo in 
Chicago where Joseph P. Kennedy, banker 
and former ambassador to Britain, pre- 
dicted “a great many of the 53,000,000 
now employed must accept temporary 
idleness” at the end of the war. He warned 
no solution would be found in providing 
jobs “through unlimited expansion of the 
public debt.” 


Restrictions on aluminum and magne- 
sium have been lifted by WPB Chief Nel- 


son, thus foreshadowing early return to 
civilian production for a number of plants, 
Output of kitchenware will be one item to 
be stepped up. Another order permits any 
plant not needed for war goods to go into 
civilian production regardless of what it 
manufactured in peace time. This means 
output of civilian goods will not be de- 
layed until all companies in one line of 
manufacturing can resume production at 
the same time. 


Congress at Work 


OPA stumbling block as members work 
overtime for recess before GOP confab. 

Busiest week of the session kept Con- 
gress working after its usual adjournment 
hours as members scrambled to clean the 
slate for a recess so GOP members could 
attend the party’s national Chicago con- 
vention starting June 26. 

Long hours were spent on 11 appropria- 
tion measures, the controversial OPA bill, 
and a war contract termination bill. Con- 
ference committees of both Houses worked 
hardest on adjusting differences between 
House and Senate extensions of OPA, 
found the biggest stumbling block in the 
Bankhead Amendment tying textile prices 
to raw cotton prices. Under this parity 
prices of cotton also are increased from 
90% to 95%. 


ClO and Politics 


New action body to supplant PAC; group 
embraces the “outside” representatives. 


To get around the Smith-Connally Act, 
CIO leaders plan a new national organiza- 
tion to take a more active part in politics 
than was permitted CIO’s political action 
committee. 

It will embrace “outside” representa- 
tives as well as CIO leaders, said PAC 
Chief Sidney Hillman. 

Smith-Connally Act bars direct labor 
union participation in politics. The new 
organization would not come under it. 





Press Association 


EDWARD SMALLEY, 10, fled eye operation, 
but was returned by a Philadelphia patrolman. 
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JUST A SANDWICH MAKER is Doris Duke 
Cromwell at New York's. well known Seamen's 
Center. She is heiress to tobacco millions. 


Hillman did not identify groups of “out- 
side” representatives. 


* * * 


EAST: Washington headquarters of the 
UMW announced the Southern Appala- 
chian coal operators had signed a wage 
agreement, ending months of dispute. 

In Washington, FDR signed a bill 
granting pay increases to postmasters for 
Saturday overtime work. 


MIDWEST: Herbert Haupt, father of the 
executed Nazi spy, Herbert Haupt, was 
sentenced in Chicago Federal court to life 
imprisonment on a charge of treason. 

A federal judge in Chicago reversed a 
jury’s guilty verdict against 15 flour mill 
corporations and individuals charged with 
anti-trust violations. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Harold A. Miller, 
retired confectioner, is papering his kitch- 
en walls with War Bonds. So far he has 
almost one side of the kitchen covered. 

Mrs. Korine Stankowich, charged in 
Detroit with marrying 16 soldiers, asked 
for a sanity test, saying: “I feel there is 
something wrong.” 

Two Cleveland taxicab companies are 
perfecting postwar plans for installing 
two-way radio systems in their cabs to 
cut dead mileage, unattended call boxes. 


SOUTH: Texas’ state Democratic com- 
mittee refused to place names of 23 pro 
Roosevelt electors on the primary ballot. 
The issue is headed for the Texas supreme 
court. 


WEST: A federal judge ruled prewar 
membership in the German-American 
bund is not grounds for cancellation of 
citizenship. Twenty-one former members 
retained their citizenship as a result. 
Cowboy Crooner Glen H. Taylor topped 
Sen. D. Clark in the Idaho Democratic 
primary for the senatorial nomination. 
Four sharp earthquakes in Southern 
California caused only minor damage. 











A man who got a summons got into 
print as a poet the other day when Police 
Chief A. D. Paden, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
received a half-dollar by mail with rhym- 
ing words appended. The words read: 
‘My gasoline is rationed, my tires are 
very thin; 

I'd like to heed this summons but we've a 
war to win. 

So I will save my tires and gas and mail 
you 50 cents. 

I hate to be an absentee when we’re work- 
ing on defense.” 

Chief Paden accepted the money, the 
poem and said the man whose car was 
tagged for overtime parking was A. M. 
Gibbens. 


Eisenhower’s First Blitz 


Bashful English and Australian youth 
who have complained about the “blitz” 
methods of American GI’s in the very old 
game of “friendship, love and courtship” 
—taking their girls right away from them 
without so much as an if you please 
might analyze the case of the redoubtable 
invasion leader, General Dwight D. “Ike” 
Eisenhower, for a more complete under- 
standing of Yankee technique in the realm 
of romance. 

Fresh out of West Point, “Ike” was as- 
signed to the 19th Infantry at San An- 
tonio. It is related he first spied slim 
pretty Mamie Doud, a Denver girl born in 
Iowa, when her parents wintered in Texas 
in 1915 and the Doud family accepted an 
invitation to dinner extended by the post’s 
commanding officer. It was love at first 
sight, “Ike” later admitting he couldn’t 
take his eyes off the 18-year-old beauty. 

The Lieutenant went immediately into 
action. He asked her to accompany him 
to town after dinner, but she had a previ- 
ous engagement. Next day “Ike” called 
her exactly 15 times between sunup and 
sundown. Finally she capitulated; within 
two months they were married. ‘The gold 
buttons won,” Mamie once told friends. 
Ever since then, the career of Mamie 
Eisenhower has been her husband. 





Fort Wayne’s Peters 


A girl from Fort Wayne named Jane 
Peters will appear in a movie as a casualty 
of World War II long after peace has 
come. No one but the people out in Indi- 
ana knew her as Miss Peters, even in the 
years that preceded her death in the crash 
of a plane on a War Bond tour. In news 
of the tragedy her Hollywood name had 
become Carole Lombard. The film, a one- 
reel picture produced by Columbia Pic- 
tures and covering much of the movie 
star’s career, has just been presented to 
the Historical Society of Fort Wayne. In 
accepting the film, Mayor Harry W. Beals 





revealed that he had appealed to Carole, 
nee Jane, “in behalf of the citizens of her 
home town to participate in opening Indi- 
ana’s bond drive in Indianapolis, which 
culminated in her tragic death.” 


Beach Day’s Return 


Transportation officials have been look- 
ing around for years for some explanation 
for the fact that the high point of seashore 
travel is usually up on the second or third 
Sunday in August. They may scoff at this 
suggestion that the trend goes back to 
Indian days. Let them scoff. It’s a fact. 

Gustav Kobbe, once music critic of the 
New York Times who did a lot of travel- 
ing for the preparation of travel brochures 
in the 1880's, wrote that “it was a cus- 
tom among the Indians to flock for one 
day of the summer to the seashore, where 
they bathed and feasted on baked clams.”’ 

“The custom survives,” Mr. Kobbe 
wrote, “and on Beach Day, the second 
Saturday in August, a point of beach near 
Wrack Pond (near Sea Girt, N. J.), is 


crowded with wagons, in which farmers, 
froth as far back as 20 miles in the coun- 
try, have driven their families. Families 
coming from such a distance usually array 
themselves in their bathing suits at home, 
and start on Friday afternoon, sleeping in 
the wagons. It is said that they were 
decidedly unconventional.” 

Tilden Estlow, of Wells Mills, dropped 
the fact one day that his cousin, McClel- 
land, up at Whitesville, was the last official 
actively engaged in “plans” for Beach 
Day. “The whole thing broke up about 
20 years ago,” he said, “maybe because 
it got too commercial. Why, at the be- 
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ginning there were no announcements—no 
invitations—nothing. You just showed up 
on the second Saturday in August and 
saw lots of people you hadn’t seen since 
the August before—lots of people you 
knew you wouldn't see until the year after, 
unless there was a funeral. Some folks 
came as far as 40 or 50 miles. The wagons, 
for a day or more ahead, used to raise a 
dust you could trace for miles.” 
Contradicting Mr. Kobbe’s assertion 
that conventions were missing from the 
earlier festivities, Mr. Estlow declared that 
there was no fussiness about bathing suits. 
‘Men and women were luckier then,” he 
said. ““They’d run right out into the ocean 
like they were, and come back on the 
beach to dry off. Big straw hats and over- 
alls was what people wore mostly.” As 
for amusements there were “Hit The 
African Dodger,” whip-cracking contests 
and looking into the box of rattlesnakes. 
“It was all like one family at the be- 
ginning.” Mr. Estlow concluded, mourn- 
fully, “but then Spring Lake started grow- 
ing up and different places were picked for 
Beach Day with all kinds of concessions, 
balloon-sellers, peddlers and the like, 
horning in. Some farmers decided to make 
an agricultural show of it too. And that 
didn’t help. Why, toward the last they 
began calling it Farmers’ Wash Day.” 





Honeyed Honesty 


From Cassville, Wisconsin, comes a 
story with an implication. The story’s 
theme is honesty and the implication of 
Miss Matilda Candler is that Cassville has 
a corner on the market. Miss Candler has 
been bee-farming several years and sells 
comb and extracted honey from her own 
roadside stand. Miss Candler, who can’t 
be standing around all the time: waiting 
for honey-lovers to drive up, fashioned a 
small sign which reads: “Take the honey 
—leave the money.” Jars and combs are 
priced, coins are dropped into a slotted 
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3 drawer of the unlocked cabinet. Miss 


Candler says Cassville must inspire hon- 
esty; she has never lost a penny. 

Which prompts us to speak up for road- 
side stands in New England, especially 
those on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Folk 
up that way don’t limit their “help your- 
self” wares to honey. Farmers who feel 
like a little fishing load up their stands 
with produce early in the morning and 
leave a bottle for a cash-bank. A man 
selling fish-bait, feeling more like a day in 
Boston, will pile up quahaugs, shiners and 
squid on his stand, with price tags atop, 
and catch the early bus. There are claims 
that no one has been short-changed. 

Perhaps the answer in Cassville, Wis., 
and in New England is that honesty is in- 
spired by trust and a sémi-rural setting. 


Peaceful Yellowstone 


The only thing that will be the same 
about Yellowstone National Park’s sum- 
mer season this year will be the signs re- 
minding tourists not to feed the bears. 
The tourists will be bicyclists, a handful 
of motorists and hikers. They will find no 
hotels, lodges or cafeterias in operation. 
Railroads will deliver passengers to gate- 
ways only except for the Northern Pacific, 
which will run a daily bus service, except 
Sundays, from Livingston, Mont., to the 
northern entrance at Gardiner, Mont. No 
buses will operate inside the park. 

Little mail service, no telegraph service, 
no laundry service and limited wartime 
transportation will be characteristics of 
this national wonderland which in peace- 
time draws visitors from all parts of the 
world. This year camping and fishing can 
really be major recreations. Swimming 
and horseback riding will not be available, 
The Mammoth Hot Springs museum will 
be opened at scheduled hours, but without 
guides or lecture service. 


End of Circus City 


Peru, Indiana, may be called many 
things from now on. But its nickname, 
Circus City, has been relegated to limbo. 
Sale of the 500 acres formerly used as a 
winter quarters for big circuses was made 
to Emil Schram, New York Stock Ex- 
change president, for a reported $100,000. 
Only a few ofthe huge barns which housed 
elephants of Hagenback-Wallace and 
Ringling Brothers circuses will remain. 


Jumbo’s 64 Year Tour 


A town called Italy, in Texas, is giving 
its namesake a little competition in the 
news with the arrival of a tortoise named 
Jumbo. The turtle has traveled 150 miles 
in 64 years, according to evidence carved 
on his back. He set out from Chireno in 
1880. By 1890, he had covered 18 miles. 
By zigzag routes, he got within 60 miles 
of Huntington in 1900. He followed and 
crossed Trinity River and drew up, May 
10, in a pool of water opposite Italy’s 
First National Bank. 





A Detroit radio announcer decided 
recently that, despité his patriotic feeling 
ahd intentions, he had better open his pro- 
gram with something beside the National 
Anthem. Duncan Moore, the announcer, 
offered his apologies and explained by 
reading this letter, sent by a regular 


listener to programs of Station WJR: 
“Can’t you use some other theme for your 
program than the Star Spangled Banner? 
My two young sons are intensely patriotic. 
When you come on the air, they are usu- 
ally in the bathtub. They jump up when 
they hear the National Anthem. I’m get- 
ting tired of mopping up the bathroom.” 


Icelanders in the U. S. 


Last week when Iceland became a re- 
public, the matter was of considerable in- 
terest to people at Washington Island, 
Wis. There you'll find the only colony 
of Icelanders in the United States, de- 
scendants of Icelandic fishermen who came 
to Wisconsin nearly 100 years ago. About 
a fifth of Washington Island’s population 
of 900 are Icelanders; a couple of the 
original settlers are still living. 

Many still ply their fisherman’s trade, 
others are, in business throughout Door 
County. One, Haldor Gudmundsen, is 
agent for a major oil company. Both his 
parents were born in Iceland, he says, 
pointing out that in some of the island 
homes Icelandic, which has maintained its 
purity for 1,000 years, is still spoken. 

Gudmundsen said the reaction of the 
islanders to Iceland’s secession was one of 
general pleasure. “Icelanders are a free- 
dom-loving people,” he said. “They resent 
having to. pay homage or grant conces- 
sions to the Danish crown. , . . They've 
handled their own affairs for more than 
1,000 years and have done a good job of it.” 


Bricks by Parcel Post 


Out in a place called Vernal, Utah, © 


(5,322 alt., 2,111 pop.) there is a bank at 
3 West Main Street that was built through 
the exclusive help of parcel post. In 1919, 
when freight was being sent at $2.50 a 
hundred pounds and parcel post at only 
$1.05, somebody decided that the best way 
to get what was needed for the bank 
building was to use the mails. There was 
a stickler, however: No package could 
weigh more than 50 pounds, no shipment 
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to one address could be more than 500 
pounds, according to postal regulations. 
But rules never deterred Vernal, and 
the people who wanted a bank. Soon 
bricks for the building were arriving at 
post offices in Salt Lake City, Price and 
Vernal. Immediately the bank’s walls were 
rising. Vernal farmers, they say, caught 
on to the parcel post idea and began or- 
dering wagon parts, canned goods, tools, 
everything by mail. Products went to 
market that way, too; one parcel post 
shipment of corn required ro four-ton 
trucks. Mail trucks on the Vernal star 
route, 188 miles out of Salt Lake City, 
were sometimes loaded beyond capacity 
without carrying a single letter. Authori- 
ties changed the routine, fixing it so that 
not more than 200 pounds of parcel post 
could go in a day to any one addressee. 
However, the Vernal bank was finished by 
that time. Everybody had had his fun. 


Graduation Peace Pipe 


Indians and whites ‘smoked the Peace 
Pipe again the other day as part of the 
combined 60th anniversary and spring 
commencement exercises at Haskell Insti- 
tute, the Government school for Indians 
at Lawrence, Kansas. The smokers were 
Alice Bruner, a Creek from Paden, Okla- 
homa; Allison Fremont, an Omaha-Sen- 
eca from Macy, Nebraska, and Solon G. 
Ayers, superintendent of Haskell. Miss 
Fremont has been elected Queen and 
Brave by Haskell Institute students. 

A pageant commemorating the anniver- 
sary depicted scenes from history, begin- 
ning with the Indians’ attempt to organ- 
ize confederacies to resist the march of 
the whites through the West. Groups of 
students were presented in tableaux, 
dressed in costumes of each tribe repre- 
sented at Haskell. Alumni from all parts 
of the country attended, with Mrs. Etta 
Eads one of the leaders of the traditional 
procession. Mrs. Eads is a granddaughter 
of the Kaw Chief, Washuga, and a cousin 
of the late Charles Curtis, former U. S. 
Senator from Kan., and V. P. of the U. S. 


Wilson’s Double 

The step from obscurity to the peaks 
of fame is frequently short in the USA, 
but it has been taken in a new way by 
Alexander Knox, unknown actor and the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, Knox will 
appear on the screen as President Wilson 
in a film still titked with the World War I 
President’s name. Others in the cast with 
the parts they will play are Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as Henry Cabot Lodge, Sidney 
Blackmer as Josephus Daniels, Geraldine 
Fitzgerald as the second Mrs. Wilson and 
Edwin Maxwell as William Jennings 
Bryan. The mammoth Shrine Auditorium 
in Los Angeles has been leased and con- 
verted into a replica of the House of 
Representatives. Many of the rooms in 
the White House had to be reproduced in 
sets, making the total film cost one of the 
largest ever run up in movieland. 
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FRANCE: Thirteen days after the in- 
vasion U, S. troops had driven a path clear 
across Normandy peninsula. Prospective 
prizes: the first class port of Cherbourg, 
essential for large scale reinforcement of 
the second front; about 30,000 Nazi troops 
who were trapped in the port area. All 
week Allies battled stiff German counter 
attacks, with Carentan and Mountebourg 
repeatedly changing hands and the com- 
munications center of Caen still flying the 
German flag. Bombers supported our 
troops. Germany retaliated with inaccu- 
rate pilotless rocket bombers over England. 

PACIFIC: First mammoth blow was 
bombing of steel city—Yawata in southern 
Japan by giant B-29 bombers opening way 
for strategic air war on Japan’s six major 
industrial areas. Four super fortresses 
failed to return. Threat to the enemy’s 
inner defense ring was U. S. landing on 
Saipan in the Marianas after four day 
fleet and aircraft action. We downed 300 
enemy planes. The landing brought us 
within 1470 miles of the Philippines in a 
two-way drive toward that goal through 
central and southern Pacific. Third major 
stroke was bombardment by carrier-based 
planes of Bonin and Volcano Islands, shell- 
ing of Guam by U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

ITALY: Here the race sometimes reached 
a speed of 25 miles a day for German 
troops and their Allied pursuers. Ten miles 
north of Grosetto the Nazis turned to stem 
our advance long enough for them to pre- 
pare the Leghorn-Rimini line, 70 miles 
above, for their next major stand. French 
troops invaded Elba. 

RUSSIA: While Moscow hinted of forth- 
coming “decisive developments” Soviet 
forces swept into approaches of Viipuri 
and their Baltic fleet shelled coastal flanks 
of the Finnish army, headlong in flight. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Ince 
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Global War 


The B-29 Super Fortresses which 
bombed southern Japan last week have 
put the war on a truly global basis for the 
first time. No spot on the face of the 
earth is now beyond the long probing 
fingers of the Allied nations, 

The new 2oth Air Force is not merely 
a separate wing of the AAF. It com- 
prises an independent aerial battle fleet 
under command of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, prepared for combined operations 
of land, sea and air or a single master 
stroke as needed. 

The Super Fortress, carrying 50 caliber 
machine guns and 20 mm. cannon, dwarfs 
any other aircraft in the world in speed, 
altitude range, bomb load and engine 
power. Long and cylindrical, with slender 
tapering wings of new design and reaching 
a span of over 141 feet, it is one and a 
half times as large as the B-17, It has 16 
foot four-blade propellers and is powered 
by four 18 cylinder engines of 2,200 H.P. 
each, 

Batteries cannot start the engines so a 
fifth motor in the rear is used solely to 
start the main power plant. The B-29’s 
cost $1,500,000 each. 

One of the toughest parts of the task 
of putting Japan within range of our air 
power was construction of bases in west- 
ern China. Native laborers, many of them 
Chinese farmers, laid the fields by hand, 
layer by layer, without cement or building 
tools. Gasoline for the planes was flown 
over the Himalayas to the secret base. 

There is plenty of evidence that al- 
though the enemy had been steeling itself 
for such a blow it had not included Ya- 
wata, which produces 80% of Japan’s pig 
iron, in its main defense program. The 
Japs had been busier than our OCD or- 
ganizing nationwide Home Guard Corps, 
and in March the Tokyo radio warned. of 


Press Association 
DEVASTATION ON THE WING is this mighty American air weapon, the giant, deadly super- 
fortress (B-29) as it would appear from above. This plane ‘opened new era of war against Japan. 


the possibility of B-29 raids from airfields 
in inner China, declaring: “Absolutely, we 
cannot allow ourselves to be nonchalant 
about the matter.” They were right. 





Invasion costs of the Americans during 
the first 11 days were 15,883 men of which 
3,283 were killed, 12,600 wounded. 


Invasion Weapons 


Most fantastic secret weapon to come 
out of the war—long nosed stubby winged 
pilotless bombers—came from Hitler’s 
fortress to bombard England last week. 

They were a belated counter to the 
Allies’ secret weapons unveiled during the 
invasion — machine-made fog, which 
shrouded men and equipment and blazing 
jellied gasoline shot into enemy pill boxes. 
These were developed by the U. S. Army’s 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

The robot planes shot from the Pas-de- 
Calais coast, a major Allied target for 
many months, flew low over rooftops, 
swishing a bright rocket tail light, then 
fell and exploded on contact. Absence of 
radio control in the projectiles rules out 
any great danger to-the invasion area since 
their automatic pilots do not permit per- 
fect accuracy. Nor can the flying bombs 
be directed at a small target such as a 
factory or troop movement. Their speed 
of about 250 m.p.h. also puts them within 
range of night fighter defenses. 

Smoke generators the size of small 
steam boilers spread a petroleum-base fog 
mixture at 1,100 feet a second, blanketing 
coastal areas from enemy eyes. Unlike 
other smoke screens, the fog did not blow 
away but hung over men, tanks, cars and 
heavy weapons moving onto beachheads, 

The jelly flame throwers proved one of 
the most deadly of the new weapons. Di- 
rected at Nazi pill boxes, the sticky, flam- 
ing mass stuck, providing thrice the heat 
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of the flame throwers of World War I. 
The range was seven to eight times that 
of the old-style throwers, 

Another new weapon, provided by the 
British, was the “Hamilcar,” a giant glider 
with a wing span wider than that of the 
big four-engined Lancaster bomber’s 102 
feet. They carried light tanks. 

A “waterproof” tank also was devel- 
oped especially for the invasion. The wa- 
terproof sheathing was designed to enable 
tanks to travel underwater from offshore. 

Other secret U. S. weapons used in the 
invasion are: still cloaked in censorship, 
although the Navy revealed that some of 
its new air devices are being tested in 
Europe. Among these are the heavily ar- 
mored twin-engined fighter plane of un- 
precedented fire power which climbs al- 
most vertically; the “Swish,” its own 
version of the propellerless jet-propulsion 
plane; a scout plane which will revolu- 
tionize reconnaissance; gun packages con- 
taining two detachable machine gun units 
which give dive bombers added fire power; 
heavily loaded planes equipped with rock- 
ets for easier take-offs on limited runs. 

There have been no reports that the 
Germans ever used their famous long 
range rocket guns in their coastal defenses 
when D-day dawned. 


De Gaulle Again 


The role of General de Gaulle in the 
liberation of France was a festering boil 
on the surface of Allied invasion opera- 
tions last week. The battle over recogni- 
tion of his government reached new 
heights with these developments: 

(1) Allies unofficially accused de Gaulle 
of having canceled orders for several hun- 
dred liaison officers to go to France; 
French officials denied this, 

(2) Anglo-American insistence that de 
Gaulle did not necessarily represent the 
French people was shaken by demonstra- 
tions for him on a visit to the Normandy 
front and assurances from French citi- 
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DEAD-EYE YANK bombers turned these Jap 
stee/ mills af Yawata into this blazing junk. 
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INTERLUDE FROM INVASION FIGHTING was taken by this American warrior who watches 
beachhead action while Army medical corpsman dresses hand wound received in Normandy. 


zens to the Allies that “there is no other 
leader but de Gaulle.” 

(3) De Gaulle appointed Francois Cou- 
let, former director of interior at Algiers, 
as “Commissioner of the Republic for 
Normandy” to administer liberated terri- 
tory independently of Allied military au- 
thorities’ civil affairs office. 

(4) Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Luxembourg officially recognized the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation as the pro- 
visional government of France. 


Mussolini’s Story 


Washington zoo fans have another score 
to settle with the Germans. Nazi cunning 
robbed them of what probably would be 
a great attraction—Mussolini. 

Instead of being on display at the cap- 
ital’s zoo, Il Duce struts about in a gen- 
eral’s uniform at a closely guarded villa 
on the shores of northern Italy’s Lake 
Garda. His own story of his arrest last 
July, subsequent rescue by Germans, re- 
veals how Washington’s National Zoologi- 
cal Garden was deprived of its greatest 
attraction, 

Mussolini’s story, published in the Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt: 

“On the evening of my interview with 
King Victor Emanuel on July 25 I was 
arrested. Coniing down the steps of the 
Villa Savoia, I was surprised to see an 
ambulance waiting instead of my car. A 
Carabieneri officer ordered me to get in. 
I knew it was a trap, but yielded to force. 
I was taken to the Carabieneri barracks 
and closely guarded. That night, at 1 a.m., 
I was handed a letter from Marshal Bado- 
glio, in which he explained that all that 
was being done had no other object but to 
protect me against a very serious plot. 

“Late at night on July 27 I was ordered 
to be ready to leave. At midnight we 





reached Gaeta, where the little steamer ‘Per- 
sephone’ took me to the island of Ponza. 

“Then, one night, at 3 a.m., I was taken 
on board an old French destroyer the 
‘Panthere.’ I was told my destination was 
to be Maddalena on Sardinia. 

“On August 27 I was brought in a Red 
Cross Plane to Gran Sasso. I was watched 
more strictly than ever. I knew that I 
was to be handed over to Washington for 
a great ‘War Criminal Demonstration,’ 
and I was even to be shown in the Wash- 
ington Zoo publicly for an entrance fee. 

“The same afternoon at 2 p.m., I was 
standing at the window of my room when 
I saw some German planes coming out of 
the clouds. I leaned out of the window 
and shouted to the excited guards not to 
move, on their lives. There were the Ger- 
man parachutists. In a twinkling the hotel 
was surrounded with machine-gun troops 
and the bewildered Italian guards made no 
attempt to resist. 

“A Fiesler-Storch aeroplane, for verti- 
cal take-off had been provided because 
the runway was too short and in bad con- 
dition. 

“After a few anxious moments when 
the machine refused to start, we took off 
normally and flew straight to Rome which 
we reached in 2 hours, Then, another 
plane took me to Vienna, which I reached 
at 11 p.m. Next day I was in Munich.” 


France Ignites 


The French underground, the Allies’ 
second army of liberation, went into ac- 
tion last week from the Swiss border to 
the Paris basin. 

Patriots dynamited railroads connecting 
Paris with Normandy and Brittany, blew 
up munitions dumps, fired Nazi depots. 
But strongest resistance was in southeast- 
ern France, where German communica- 
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tions have broken down completely. 
Armed with weapons dropped by Allied 
planes, the underground there has waged 
50 battles with the Wehrmacht. 

At Bellegarde they waged one of the 
bitterest struggles since the Germans oc- 
cupied France and destroyed rolling stock 
and signal systems. At Tarbes the Maquis 
left the Nazi rail yards, arsenal and fac- 
tories in smoking ruins and took 300 Ger- 
man prisoners, Cutting of power cables 
has thrown half of France into darkness. 
The French Committee of Liberation has 
incorporated all combatant units under 
recognized leaders into the French Army. 

The enemy tried to halt the uprising 
by posting Vichyites and Nazi police 
strategically and threatening the Maquis 
with extermination. 


Leopold of Belgium 


Fearing an Allied drive through Bel- 
gium, the Nazis have sent King Leopold 


_to Germany. The Belgian ruler has been 


a semi-prisoner in the Castle of Laeken 
since he surrendered his army to the Ger- 
mans in May, 1940. 

A battle has raged over the ethics of 
Leopold’s action ever since that date. His 
supporters, including the Belgian govern- 
ment in exile, claim that remaining with 
his encircled troops was the only honor- 
able choice and that he has refused to col- 
laborate with the enemy. 

This, however, has been disputed by 
some of the Belgian underground, which 
claim he did not support resistance forces. 

The Germans’ new move has reopened 
the old wound. Belgian Premier Pierlot 
attributed the “outrage” to enemy fears 
that Leopold’s presence would rally Bel- 
gian patriots as Allied armies approached. 

But the other camp disagreed. It 
branded this a new Nazi trick of imprison- 
ing collaborationists for a few months to 
remove the quisling stigma, then releasing 
them as whited sepulchres to deceive the 
people. 


Acme 


THIS ROMAN FASCIST shows concern about 
the future as he is marched off for his trial. 
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Sgt. Maj. A. L. Robinson 


Proudly displaying eight “hash marks’ 
on his sleeves, a 72-year-old retired ma- 
rine sergeant, who was with Dewey’s fleet 
at Manila Bay, is back in service today. 
He is Sgt. Maj. A. L. Robinson, a one- 
man recruiting station at Flint, Mich., 
who came out of retirement ten days after 
Pearl Harbor, dusting off his flashy dress 
uniform and starting a recruiting drive all 
his own. 

Although not officially connected with 
the Marine Corps, Sgt. Robinson sent 67 
boys to the Marines’ recruiting station 
within a week after donning his uniform, 
and he has continued his recruiting drive 
ever since. He laughs when asked how 
many he has actually enlisted, saying it’s 
a military secret. “Those are figures we 
can't give out,” he says, “but we are doing 
pretty good.” 

Sgt. Robinson enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in San Francisco in 1896, served 
through the Spanish-American War and in 
“every place where a man could take a 
gun.” Pearl Harbor, Tulagi and many 
other points mentioned in daily news dis- 
patches now are familiar territory to the 
aged marine. In memory he'll take you 
through the adventures of the Marine 
Corps half a century ago, just for the 
asking. 

Among other things, Sgt. Robinson fa- 
vors reduction of the voting age and here 
are his reasons: “A boy who has enough 
intestinal fortitude and judgment to be- 
come a first-class fighting man has enough 
judgment to cast a ballot. As a line ser- 
geant I have trained thousands of boys 
and I got to know most of them pretty 
well, What's more, I believe the young- 
sters of today are much better informed 
than adults of so years ago. If they know 
enough to be marines, they know enough 
to vote.” ; 


, 


Jane A. Delano 


If any human being, in popular estima- 
tion, has one foot planted firmly in heaven 
it is the devoted Red Cross nurse. From 
Florence Nightingale, “the Angel of the 
Crimea,” to the Army nurse of today who 
wrestles with death in a tropical jungle for 
an American soldier’s life these white- 
robed messengers of mercy and human 
kindness are looked up to with gratitude 
and near-adoration. 

This public appraisal is artistically ex- 
pressed by the beautiful bronze memorial 
figure in flowing robes on the grounds of 
the Red Cross headquarters in Washing- 
ton. It is a monument to the 296 Ameri- 
can nurses who died in World War I, in- 
cluding Jane A. Delano, who was prob- 
ably responsible for the training of most 


‘of the others. From 1912 Miss Delano 


devoted her whole time to building up the 
Red Cross Nursing Service, and through 
her office some 20,000 nurses were trained 
for the World War I period—as if the 
crisis. had been seen in advance. 

Jane A. Delano was born in Schuyler 
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County, New York, in March 1862, at a 
time when the big guns of the Civil War 
were roaring. That circumstance might 
have influenced her life, for she early de- 
termined to be a nurse, and she prepared 
for her career by entering the Bellevue 
Training School in New York in 1886. 
Here she became associated with a former 
co-worker of Florence Nightingale—a fact 
that profoundly influenced her career. 

Miss Delano began her services of heal- 
ing by going south to help combat a yel- 
low fever epidemic, and though she did 
not know that the mosquito was the car- 
rier of the disease, she started screening 
the beds of patients. 

Later Miss Delano became superintend- 
ent of nurses in University Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia; head of the girls’ department in 
the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, 
N. Y.; superintendent of the school of 
nursing at her alma mater, Bellevue, and, 
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in 1909, superintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The heaviest of her work with the 
Red Cross came with the influenza epi- 
demic of the first World War. 

Miss Delano died April 15, 1919, in the 
military hospital at Savenay, France. But 
her work goes on, and her memory is per- 
petuated in the deeds of the Delano Red 
Cross Nurses, who labor in isolated and 
impoverished parts of the coitmtry. They 
are supported by the Delano Fund, some 
$280,000, derived from royalties on Miss 
Delano’s textbook on home hygiene and 
cafe of the sick. These nurses work with 
State» city and public health services. They 
are a living monument to Jane Delano. 


Barney Oldfield 


To be compared to Barney Oldfield as 
an autoist today is to be complimented as 
a careful, moderate-paced driver. For 
Barney, erstwhile idol of the automobile 
racing world, has slowed down a lot. Re- 
tiring as long ago as 1918, he is geared 
these days to an easier pace at his restau- 
rant and country club at San Fernando, 
not far from Hollywood, California. 

Nowadays, they say, Barney won’t “step 
on the gas” for anybody. Barney retired 
from the race tracks, where his name was 
a symbol of daring. He plunged into the 
stocks and securities game in boom days; 
was cleaned out of every cent in the stock 
market. i 

That’s when Barney slowed down. 

Sometimes friends get Barney Oldfield 
to talk of that day back in 1914 when, in 
the Indianapolis Speedway, he set what 
then were speed records for 5, 15, 20 and 
25-mile runs. He talks now and then of 
the first racing Ford, known as the “g99.” 
His best story is about the International 
Race in 1914 after his Stutz Blackhawk 
had made the slowest of the qualifying 
heats. The 32 rival drivers were out to 
get him because of all the publicity he had 
been accorded. Despite the fact that they 
burned a special mineral oil to envelop 
him in smoke, Barney passed all 32 and 
tore around the track to confuse c‘ficials 
who forgot he was a full lap behinc. 

“It was hours before they figured it 
out,” Barney laughs. “Even at that, I fin- 
ished ahead of 28 of the 32 who had sworn 
to get me. Oh, well, that’s all over,” he 
sighs. 
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Eyes for Blind Yanks 


Acquitted by a federal court in Newark, 
N. J., on a charge of having acted as a 
German agent without first registering 
with the State Department, Otto Greiner, 
who has been an American citizen for 12 
years, has obtained a government contract 
to make and fit artificial eyes for service- 
men. 

One of 16 persons in America, expert 
at making and installing artificial optics, 
Greiner learned the art in the German 
mountain town where he was born—a 
community where every villager is either 
a glass blower or an artificer of glass 
optics. 

Since coming to America he has de- 
veloped an American-made glass claimed 
to be equal to that formerly imported 
from Germany especially for glass eyes. 

No two pair of human eyes are alike, 
Greiner vows, all of which takes infinite 
patience and knowledge in matching. 

The human iris is a blend of multiple 
colors. Not only must the colors be 
blended perfectly but the artificial mem- 
ber must be fitted perfectly to the socket. 

The manufacture of the eye in itself 
is a tedious and exacting art. A tiny glass 
tube és first heated and accurately blown 
into a bulb. Next, tiny rods of colored 
glass—blues, purples, yellows, grays and 
whites—are fused to make the iris. The 
molten glass is then fed into the bulb, 
which in turn is revolved rapidly to in- 
sure the symmetry of the iris itself. 

A disc of dark glass provides the pupil, 
and over the surface of the bulb is spread 
a layer of crystal to give the eye a lens 
effect. A. few minute-sized veins are 
painted on to lend realistic effects, and 
the eye is ready for a fitting. 

Greiner’s facilities in the government- 
owned Gardiner General Hospital in Chi- 
cago will enable some 25 servicemen to 
be fitted daily for eyes. 


Milk Stepper-upper 


Half an ounce a day of a néw synthetic 
hormone product raises a cow’s milk yield 
5% to 20% and her butterfat 25% to 
50%. That’s the result announced after 
tests on Holsteins whose milk was drying 
up as their lactation periods neared an 
end. 

Research workers long knew dried thy- 
roid glands added to dairy rations would 
increase milk flow. But thyroid glands 
were too expensive to make it pay. The 
problem was solved by combining iodine 
and casein—or milk protein—with thy- 
roxine, the active principle of thyroid 
glands, to synthesize an inexpensive 
product. 

If there’s a catch to the new method 
of getting more milk from cows, it may 
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WATERPROOFED with new plastic “skin,” 


this little transformer works under water. 


lie behind tests showing the synthetic 
hormone decreases vitamin C content of 
milk by one-third. An equal decrease in 
the vitamin C content of a cow’s blood 
might impair her breeding value, since 
vitamin C is closely connected with fertil- 
ity in cattle. ° 


“Plasticated’”’ Bamboo 


American-grown bamboo poles are get- 
ting a special plastic treatment to increase 
their strength and smoothness for war- 
time jobs. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that bamboo from southern 
states is greatly improved after being 
impregnated with plastic materials. 

Chief advantage of Asiatic bamboo 
poles was the long, smooth sections be- 
tween the joints. For such uses as mili- 
tary ski poles, vaulting poles, fishing rods 
and detachable masts on Coast Guard 
boats, American-grown poles are made 
even superior to imported bamboo by the 
plastic treatment. The joints, or nodes, 
which were weakened when rasped down, 
become smooth and extra strong when 
treated. 


Growing Flesh on Metal 


Tantalum, the wonder surgical metal, 
is now available for civilian uses for the 
first time. It is one of the 92 known 
chemical elements and recently among the 
most important to the war effort. 

The metal is three times heavier than 
lead but capable of being worked into 
paper-thin sheets of high flexibility. 
When spun into wire strands, it becomes 
almost invisible. 

Frequently referred to as the “miracle 
metal” because of its surgical uses, tan- 
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talum is the only mineral known to at- 
tract human tissue and supply a metal 
base over which flesh can grow. Tantalum 
has been used as the forms for ears and 
noses to support growing tissues in plastic 
surgery. Adhesion of the flesh to the metal 
was so close it still is a matter of opinion 
whether the tissue actually “grew” to the 
metal. 

Tantalum now is used as thread in 
mending broken bones and sewing severed 
nerves and injured muscles.» Many of 
tantalum’s puzzling qualities are still a 
scientific mystery. 


Eggs and Altitude 


They’ve “hatched up” a new trick for 
expectant chicks in the shell—transcon- 
tinental and transoceanic flying. 

Scientific poultry experts on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, undecided whether 
high altitudes and severe variations of 
temperature and barometric pressure 
would impair egg fertility, determined to 
find out. 

So, under joint auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, American Airlines, Inc., 
and a group of West Coast poultry scien- 
tists, 15 dozen eggs were flown from the 
Atlantic Coast to Los Angeles and re- 
turn. 

At the same time, 15 dozen more hatch- 
ing eggs were stored at the University of 
Maryland under normal conditions for 
comparison. When hatched, the flying eggs 
produced 157 chicks. The eggs at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland hatched 162 chicks. 

Which proved to the poultry, experts 
that hatching eggs not only can be shipped 
safely by air, but also can be flown to 
Europe and other transoceanic points to 
rehabilitate poultry stocks in the foreign 
countries, 





A photoelectric cell now warns forest 
rangers of forest fires. The “magic eye.” 
mounted in.a revolving turret in the watch 
tower, picks up light rays from fire or 
smoke and-sounds an alarm in the nearest 
Forest Ranger’s station. 


Cotton Parasite Foe 


Recently a shipment of Argentine frogs 
was turned loose on Florida sugar cane 
fields to fight off insect pests threatening 
to destroy crops. 

Now southern cotton planters are 
standing by while USDA engineers plot 
a war on the dreaded cotton leaf worm 
with the aid of countless insect eggs im- 
ported from Argentine. When hatched, a 
war-like breed of parasites will invade the 
cotton plantations in an all-out attack on 
the leaf worm. 

An Argentinian discovered the parasite 
was a lifelong enemy of the cotton foe. 
Later experiments by Harry Parker of 
the USDA proved the efficiency of this 
means of combating the leaf worm and 
mass importation of the insect eggs fol- 
lowed. 
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Maverick’s Warning 


Warning that inadequate postwar plan- 
ning, particularly with reference to small 
business, may alter the American form of 
government was laid before the House 
Postwar Economic Planning Committee 
by Maury Maverick, head of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. 

No long-range plan or policy for re- 
leasing war controls and permitting re- 
sumption of civilian production has been 
developed, Maverick charged, adding: 
“There are no indications that such a 
policy will be worked out until the recon- 
version emergency hits us in the face.” 

In some areas, he said, idle labor exists 
for civilian production, in others materials 
are available but nothing is being done. 

Maverick said this six-point program 
must be worked out to eliminate chaos in 
small business: (1) settlement of contract 
termination policy; (2) disposal of sur- 
plus property; (3) resumption of civilian 
production; (4) financial problems; (5) 
taxation; (6) making federally financed 


patents and technological developments. 


public property. 

Among other things, he urged increase 
in excess profits tax exemptions from 
$10,000 to $50,000; three-year income tax 
exemptions for new manufacturing firms, 
half rates for next two years. 

He also suggested a system of goverh- 
ment credit insurance for small business 
similar to that of the Federal Housing 
Administration, or an alternative govern- 
ment-sponsored small business financial 
corporation to provide interim and long- 
term financing, which commercial banks 
are barred from providing. 


The OPA announced local ration 
boards will be permitted to make addi- 
tional allotments of sugar and processed 
food to refreshment stands and snack 
bars with seasonal business increases. 


Socialized Housing 


Fear that “socialized housing” would 
lead eventually to complete federal subsi- 
dization of American industry was voiced 
by Robert P. Gerholz, Flint, Mich., Na- 
tional Ass’n., of Home Builders president. 

Vigorously opposing government par- 
ticipation in postwar housing construc- 
tion, Gerholz told a House subcommittee: 
“The principle of government entering 
this field is wrong and extremely danger- 
ous. We fear socialized housing will be 
followed by socialized medicine, food pro- 
duction and eventually a completely sub- 
sidized American industry—destroying 
our system of private enterprise.” 

Gerholz. charged that “USHA: housing 
was never planned to spend the taxpayers’ 


contribution to house the neediest family 
—it was simply a socialistic excursion into 
the broad field of housing, catering to a 
small privileged stratum in the upper 
brackets of the lower income group.” 


Variety in color, shapes, designs will 
govern postwar public buying, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce tells 
manufacturers. Too many industrialists, 
the chamber said after a survey of retail- 
ers, expect “new-fangled gadgets” will be 
necessary, but what the public wants most 
is prewar choice of selection. 


Industrial Job Risk Plan 


Creation of postwar’ unemployment 
funds by American industry by withhold- 
ing a percentage of present war produc- 
tion profits is suggested by Col. Willard F. 
Rockwell, Pittsburgh and Detroit indus- 
trialist. He said his firms, producers of 
$500,000,000 worth of war goods since 
Pearl Harbor, asked President Roosevelt 
for permission to institute his plan. 

It provides that war producers be al- 
lowed to withhold from profits, sums 
ranging up to one week’s average wage 
for each month an employe has worked in 
a war plant, with a maximum of 24 weeks’ 
for each employe who has worked a mini- 
mum of two years. A similar provision 
provides for workers who left their jobs 
for the armed forces. 

The funds would be disbursed if con- 
tract termination and reconversion result 
in substantial unemployment. Payments 
would be limited to the time necessary for 
reemployment of workers or until the 
workers have found other jobs, 
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Rockwell proposed the Social Security 
Board supervise the plan, holding unpaid 
reserves for two years after final contract 
termination settlement, after which time 
these funds would go to the government 
as ‘‘windfall taxes.” 

The plan also calls for establishment 
of a board of businessmen to survey sur- 
plus properties and production facility in- 
ventories now controlled by government 
procurement agencies. This board. then 
would determine disposal methods which 
would not dislocate postwar economy. 


Competition Ahead 


Independent stores face tough postwar 
competition from chains and mail order 
houses, Franklin J. Bradley, president of 
a buying syndicate representing stores 
with more than $200,000,000 annual vol- 
ume, told the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation in New York City. 

Mail order companies, he said, are plan- 
ning new department stores and hundreds 
of specialty shops to sell staple goods like 
appliances and floor coverings, “Staples 
will be the items on which the future com- 
petitive battles will be fought,” he says. 

Warning independent merchants to 
“drop complacency, work with other 
stores in buying groups, use research, 
planned operations, strong promotion, and 
improvement in quality,” Bradley said big 
tire companies would invade the depart- 
ment store field while soft goods chains 
would carry hard dines, and price limita- 
tions of variety chains would be largely 
eliminated, 





Construction of a new soybean proc- 
essing plant has been started at Virden, 
Ill., in. the heart of Illinois’ soybean belt. 
The plant will have a 75,000-bushel ca- 
pacity. A heat-pressure process for manu- 
facture of oil cakes and bean oil will be 
used, 





General Fiectric 


POWER ON WHEELS in mobile electric generating trains (Pathfinder, April 17) is ready 
to serve liberated areas. Russians got this train from General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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A CROSS editorial copy-desks, at Satur- 
day night gabfests in editors’ homes, one 
subject rivals the war in conversation. It 
is, briefly, “The future of the American 
press.” The wise, old Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine, with headquarters in Boston, 
Mass., recently took cognizance of these 
fears by setting up an essay contest on 
the subject. Long before the Atlantic’s 
contest was announced, the editors of 
Pathfinder had decided, in their own gab- 
fests, that the hope of the American press 
and the bulwark of “freedom of speech” 
stand right where they have always stood 

.. in the windswept little buildings that 
house America’s 5,000 weekly newspapers. 
American “freedom of the press” began 
300 years ago, with the trial of a “weekly” 
editor, Peter Zenger. Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, Bret Harte, and Mark 
Twain were among the dauntless host of 
“weekly” editors who kept the banner of 
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Free Speech nailed to the American flag- 
pole. In recent years, city dailies and the 
radio have bedeviled the existence of 
country weeklies. During the past two 
years, 744 country weeklies have closed 
their doors. Pathfinder went to Peter 
Haworth, one of the fightingest rural 
editors we know. We asked him to look 
out from the windows of his colonial 
printery at Millerton, N. Y. and tell us 
what he sees ahead for the country weekly 
after the war. And this is what he said:— 

Just where is the weekly paper going to 
fit in the helicopter flying postwar world? 

That question is growing a bumper 
crop of grey hairs on most rural editors 
today. They are wondering how to meet 
the widened views, the “One World” 
ideas of millions of returning G. I Joes 
and the influx of city dwellers already 
under way. They are wondering what the 
new developments in radio, television and 
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A Country Editor 


flivver air travel will do to their own 
communities. 

Let’s look at the record 

About half the population of this coun- 
try is living in towns under 10,000. Think 
that over. Nearly 60,000,000 readers for 
country papers. 

The radio continues to cut in on the 
rural circulation- of the metropolitan 
dailies. The country dweller gets all in- 
ternational, national and state news 
twenty times a day, and especially at all 
meal times when he has the greatest op- 
portunity to listen. This is long before the 
R.F.D. delivers the daily paper 

What these 70,000,000 Americans can 
not get except in their local paper are the 
vital and interesting facts concerning their 
individual, personal existence—the births, 
the deaths, the marriages of relatives and 
friends. Also the fact that Jim McGhee 
has a new herd of Holsteins or that he 
has been to New York on business. These 
are far more interesting and imporcant 
than the fact that Mrs. Richburk, of Bar 
Harbor, 1s off to Reno for her fourth 
divorce or that Pandora Pula, the movie 
star, is learning to cut bandages for the 
Red Cross. 

So, let’s do a little post-war thinking 
on our own. 
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The country paper faces its greatest 
opportunity to be a vital influence through 
its editorial page. It must stop straddling 
—stop trying to be all things to all peo- 
ple, stop dishing up evasive, sloppy, 
wishy-washy editorials. 

It must adopt a very definite and strong 
national policy. The hey-day of the so- 
called “Independent” sheet is gone for 
the next generation, at least. A man be- 
lieves that a national administration and 
its program is either right or wrong. May 
the good Lord give us all the courage to 
say so. 

When a stand is taken on an impor- 
tant local issue, it should be plastered on 
the front page. But be sure you know 
what you are talking about. Remember 
that many of your readers have forgotten 
more about the background of local issues 
than you will learn in the next ten years. 
Don’t write down to them. You must 
realize before you start that you will find 
as much, if not more, common sense and 
integrity at your Grange or Dairymen’s 
meeting than you could unearth at many 
directors’ meetings in the cities. 


All the Local Angles 


The country paper editorial is destined 
to become one of the most potent influ- 
ences on public thought in our plastic- 
coated post war world—socially, polit- 
ically and religiously. Editorially there 
must constantly be brought into the open 
all the local angles on all national, social, 
political, business and agricultural poli- 
cies. In other words, the editor must 
graphically visualize the local effect of 
all.great national policies and trends, re- 
membering at all times that nothing is 
deader than yesterday’s daily—that you 
only hear a radio program once—and that 
your local paper has seven times the 
striking power of either, one punch for 
every day in the week. It is the families’ 
weekly almanac, home-made and a real 
neighbor. 

Local news coverage offers the weekly 
another big chance.. This, by force of 
conditions, will be limited to its own 
bailiwick. That’s the news that it alone 
can give; the radio has already taken 
the edge from the big-time stuff. Anyway, 
you should look at it this way—the elec- 
tion of your local school board will have 
as much influence on the life of your 
community as the election of a United 
States Senator. Let the radio cover the 
senator. The school board is your meat. 
Again, it’s all relative. 

The weekly will have its own local 
columnist too. Take it from one who has 
tried it—it gives a certain slant, zest or 
local color that is impossible to get in 
either editorials or news coverage. It 





~ Looks To The Future 


works in Big Town—it works in Little 
Town. , 

Weeklies will cover their news with pic- 
tures. Any paper within 50 miles of a 
city can have cuts made on a 24-hour 
service. Remember that the largest daily 
circulation in the United States was 
founded on spot news pictures. 

Financial considerations after the war 
are going to demand a community paper, 
covering a 15-mile radius (15 miles in 
the east; a county or more in the west. 
—Editor). It is astonishing to discover 
the close tie-ups between adjoining vil- 
lages, friends, relatives, lodges, churches, 
basketball leagues, baseball leagues, etc. 
The day of the small, one-town paper is 
almost over. Just as improved communica- 
tion and air travel are developing the 
“One World” idea—just so are these 
factors widening the local interests of the 
rural dweller. 

The post-war editor must be a man who 
can adapt himself to conditions as they 
arise, flexible enough to change his view- 
point, strong enough to fight for it. He 
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will have to fight for the very funda- 


mentals of our form of government and 


must ever instill them in the minds of 
his readers. The unsettled times that are 
bound to come will give him his great 
opportunity to prove his worth to com- 
munity and to his country. He must keep 
ever before him the knowledge, that 
while the cities breed discontent and 
strife from their very nature, the real 
backbone of our country is, and always 
has been, the little towns just like his own. 

The post-war weekly will be run as a 
newspaper, not a job printing shop, by 
a newspaperman, not a job printer. It 
will be run most successfully by a man 
born in the country with daily newspaper 
training, with a broad view-point. It will 
be run by a man who realizes that he 
must be content to take at least 50% ef 
his returns in the fact that he gets more 
kick out of being a country editor than 
he would out of any other job in the 
world. 












FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


BREATH 


ye 5:30, do you get an ear to kiss instead 
of lips? ... Could it be your... Denture 
Bteath? Avoid offending in this way—don’t 
brush and scrub your dental plates with 
ordinary cleansers that scratch your plate 
material, For such scratches help food par- 
ticles and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing offensive Denture Breath, 


DO THIS EVER 


Y DAY! Play 


F 





What's more , . . your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and 
brushing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
powders or soaps, often wears down the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 
plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate loosens. There’s no brush- 
ing—no danger with Polident—and soaking 
is sO easy, SO sure, 





Later—Friend Husband is now one of the 
delighted millions who have found Polident 
the new, easy way to keep dental plates and 
bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. Play safe 
—use Polident every day to help maintain 
the original natural appearance of your 
dental plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
All drug counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


Me POLIDENT 4+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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USA Stocks Released 


Tight space squeeze in warehouses 
jammed with huge government stockpiles 
of canned and processed foods (PATH- 
FINDER, June 19) was eased only slightly 
last week by WFA orders releasing some 
stocks to civilian trade channels and in- 
dustrial users. 

About 30,000 cases of tomato puree 
and 4,500 cases of tomato paste, both in 
large, No. 10 cans, will go to fish packers 
working on government contracts. “In- 
dustrial users” will draw 300,000 cases of 
evaporated milk, formerly set aside for 
the armed forces. Civilian consumers in 
southern states will get first call on 55,- 
000,000 pounds of milled rice. 


Poison Bombs for Crickets 


It’s “bombs away” for Mormon crickets 
in eastern Idaho. Airplanes will spread 
poison bait over more than 190,000 acres 
in Fremont, Madison, Jefferson and Clark 
counties in an attempt to control the wing- 
less grasshoppers, potential saboteurs of 
valuable food crops. 

Planes spread the bait at the rate of 20 
pounds an acre but so evenly livestock 
and birds do not pick it up. It is spread 
over rangeland across which hoppers mi- 
grate. 

Eastern Idaho is the most intensely 
infested area in the nation this year, Dr. 
Claude Wakeland, USDA, says. But the 
drive against the crickets is showing re- 
sults. In 1939, there were 18,000,000 in- 
fested acres in Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, South Dakota and Nebraska. 

This year, only 1,000,000 acres are in- 
fested, primarily in eastern Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada and Oregon. The bait regis- 
tered a 95% kill last year in Clark and 
Fremont counties. 


Sap buckets in the hillside woodlots 
of Vermont and New York where maple 
syrup and sugar are still boiled in the 
traditional outdoor kettles, yielded less 
than expected this spring. Demand for 
maple products is 10 times supply. The 
government estimated 1944 tree tappings 
totaled 8,600,000, compared with a 1933- 
42 average of 11,000,000. Shortage of 
hired hands kept the sap crop down to 
about 60% of last year’s yield. 


More for Milk 


Five dollars per hundredweight for 
milk is the new goal of the Dairymen’s 
League of the New York Milkshed, larg- 
est fluid milk marketing co-op in the USA. 

Reminding members that the League 
set a goal of $4 per hundredweight at 
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Wide Worid 


HANDS FROM THE BAHAMAS help harvest 
a record celery crop in Belle Glade, Fila. 


the 1943 annual meeting, Fred. H. Sex- 
auer, president, said at Syracuse, N. Y.: 
“That goal has been attained. The League 
is marching ahead. We know the bad 
effects of subsidies upon the milk industry, 
but, until they are abolished, we must use 
them.” 

Returns to 26,884 farmer members dur- 
ing the past fiscal year totaled $77,782,- 
114, an increase of $5,638,155 over the 
preceding year, not including $3,879,555 
in government subsidies. 


Feed Clouds 


One of the cloudiest spots in the food 
picture has cleared a bit, but not enough, 
with optimistic USDA forecasts of big 
1944 livestock feed crops. Acreage and 
condition indicate a yield of 250,000,000 
more bushels of wheat, oats and barley 
this year than Jast. Pastures are in good 
condition almost everywhere, and hay, 
both wild and tame, is above average for 
this time of year. 

But the same spring rains that helped 
wheat, oats, barley and hay delayed plant- 
ing corn—mainstay of pork, beef, dairy, 
poultry and egg production. Reports from 
the corn belt, where farmers worked every 
piece of machinery day and night to make 
up for lost time and short labor, said 
less than two-thirds of the corn was in 
the ground June 1, usual average plant- 
ing deadline. In lowa, condition of corn 
on June 1 was only 70%, lowest in 20 
years. 


Beating the Bible 


Lean postwar years needn’t follow the 
bumper crops that promise to make 1944 
the eighth straight fat year for American 
agriculture, Secretary Wickard told an 
FCA District Governors’ meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Under favorable conditions,” Wickard 
predicted, “American farmers can boost 
food production within the next six years 
by as much as 60% over peacetime lev- 
els.” Best wartime average so far, he said, 
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has been a 32% increase over prewar crops. 
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Poles in Mexico 


Although the exact figures are still 
a military secret, thousands of refugee 
Poles live in Mexico, awaiting the day 
when they can return to their homeland. 
Majority are mothers, children and aged. 

Had they remained in the British Isles, 
more shipping space would be needed to 
keep them fed and clothed, so arrange- 
ments were made with the Mexican gov- 
ernment for them to live there for the 
duration. The youngsters in Mexico are 
being trained and educated for the day 
when they will return to their ravaged 
homeland to help rebuild it again as an 
independent country. 


Montreal radio programs will be 
beamed to South America, Africa, Austra- 
lia and the Far East over two new 50 k.w. 
shortwave transmitters in New Brunswick, 
Peter Aylen of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company told experts from Britain, 
France, Poland, Belgium, Holland and the 
USA at a two-day broadcasting confer- 
ence called by the International General 
Electric Co., in Schenectady, N. Y. The 
new transmitters will be Canada’s first go 
at overseas broadcasting. 


Socialism in Canada 


History was made in Canada when the 
first socialist provincial government was 
established in Saskatchewan with the 
sweeping victory of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation. 

CCF, contending socialist measures can 


bring greater health, wealth, happiness, | 


won complete control by taking 43 legis- 
lative seats while Liberals were sure of 
but four. 





Wide World 


PUERTO RICAN ROOKIES learn the feel of 


a rifle under top sergeant'’s stern eye. 
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when you buy 


5th WAR LOAN BONDS 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


The fighter pilot who ran into a hell 
of tlak over Germany — the “fort” that 
limped home with red flares glowing; 
the sapper who found a mine, the 
Marine on a tropical beach, the sailor 
in a slick of oil. Thousands have given 
their lives — other thousands have yet 
to make the supreime sacrifice. 


You are asked only to lend your 


_money. The goal of the Sth WAR LOAN 


is sixteen billion dollars. 


Can you do less than your utmost? Buy 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO 


which includes the following companies 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. « AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. « FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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Women Parachute Packers 


A slip of the finger by any of the 12 
women parachute packers at Bolling Field, 
D. C., could kill a son or husband. But 
the women don’t slip. That’s why they 
hold the key job of folding and preparing 
the chutes that mean life or death to air- 
men and paratroopers. The Army Air 


Army Air Forces 


Corps knows the world’s most dependable 
machinery is the skilled hand of a wife or 
mother. 

The chutes are aired amid weird blue 
lights in a temperature-controlled fairy- 
Jand of shimmering white cords and daz- 
zling waves of white nylon. Each para- 
chute has 65 yards of the precious mate- 
rial, plus a miniature pilot chute which 
opens first, in bailing out, before the bil- 
lowing main chute unfolds. 

Packing chutes is strenuous as well as 
delicate work. Hooking their feet into 
stirrup ropes, the women tug with all their 
weight to compress the nylon into a com- 
pact mass which fits the pocket of the 
canvas harness. A long tension block holds 
the chute, while the ropes slip over the 
small steel pins which close the rig. Mis- 
placement of one of these pins might pre- 
vent the parachute from opening in air. 

Between physical and mental strain, 
packing six or seven chutes is a day’s work 
for one woman. The Army uses two kinds 
of parachutes—one which fits on the 
chest, and the other which loops around 
the legs and neck. Average life of both 
types is seven years. Canvas harness must 
be renewed about once every three years. 

Parachutes get a visual inspection every 
ten days when mending is done and har- 
ness repaired. Every 60 days, unopened 
parachutes are unfolded and repacked. To 
qualify for the job, women must pass a 
rigorous go day instruction course. 


(N\WWormens Wordle — 








White House Politics 


Carrying out plans made at a White 
House luncheon given last May by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt for 14 club leaders, 200 
women leaders gathered at the Executive 
Mansion last week to determine a definite 
stand on “How Women May Share in 
Postwar Policy Making.” 

Significantly, Senator Hattie Caraway 
(D., Ark.) had this to say: “Women will 
certainly have a great deal of influence in 
determining who the next President will 
be. Their awareness of political factors 
has been growing for some time. Many 
women voters have balloted the way their 
husbands suggested, but this year they 
are in a better position to make up their 
own minds.” 

Current developments, said Elizabeth 
Conkey, former UNRRA advisor, call for 
women’s organizations to press for inclu- 
sion of qualified women as USA delegates 
and advisors to any international policy- 
making conference. She suggested Mrs. 
Roosevelt, “who knows how to suffer for 
a just cause,” as an “ideal woman to rep- 
resent the United States.” 

Political tones of the conference were 
emphasized by the fact that delegates from 
four big national women’s clubs were 
among those present, but none from the 
National Woman’s party was there offi- 
cially. The conference represented total 
memberships of over 4,000,000 women. 
Miss Charl Williams, director of field 
service for National Education Associa- 
tion and former president, Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, was 
director-general for the conference. 

Speakers were unanimous in urging 
women to “stick together” and support 
qualified candidates that would hold im- 
portant appointive positions. FDR did not 


*appear before the ladies but he wasn’t 


completely oblivious of the conference. 


Crisis for Corsets 


Claiming that the critical rubber short- 
age in corset manufacturing is causing 
many older women to give up their war- 
time jobs, Mary Anderson, director of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
has appealed for corset conservation on 
the home front. 

Here are seven rules outlined by corset 
experts: 

Have every garment fitted before buy- 
ing; keep clean; do not iron; if you have 
two of them, alternate; make repairs 
promptly; handle carefully and practice 
good posture to prevent strain. 





The federal government has 1,010,315 
women, largest number-ever to grace the 
federal service, on its payroll. This is al- 
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most half of the 2,672,401 full time em- 
ployes. ‘ 

An April survey showed the women are 
still increasing. Approximately half of 
the women on a full time basis are with 
the War Department. 


War Bond Drives 


States are going “all out” in their effort 
to put over the 5th War Loan Drive. 
From Maine to California, women are 
playing a vital part in bond sales through- 
out the country. Here’s what some of them 
are doing: 

New York—Women’s plans center 
around stunts that will go for purchase 
of invasion equipment. 

West Virginia—Launched a campaign 
to get each member of all women’s organi- 
zations to buy a $100 bond. 

North Carolina—State presidents of 
women’s groups, Girl Scouts are calling on 
ministers, businessmen and farmers in a 
house to farm canvass. 

Connecticut—Purchasers of war bonds 
from women are entitled to buy circus 
tickets good in four states. 

Utah—Each county in the state has set 
its own quota for the drive. The counties 
can specify what type of invasion craft 
their war loan contributions should buy. 

California—The Grandmothers War 
Bond League is aiming for a million dol- 
lar turn-over and asking that their quota 
be turned into a fund for hospital equip- 
ment. 

The state has also developed a wed- 
ding gift promotional stunt urging war 
bonds as June brides’ wedding gifts in- 
stead of peace-time dainties. 





Recipe of the Week 


Stars and criss-cross stripes of pastry 
make this cherry pie a real stellar treat 
as a Fourth-of-July dessert. Everybody 
can relax taut nerves and forget worries if 
you co-star it with an iced decaffeinated 
brew. By pouring hot milk over frozen 
decaffeinated coffee cubes, you will achieve 
a creamy, rich drink without using any 
cream. Remember that decaffeinated cof- 
fee takes from 15 to 18 minutes “perking” 
to bring out its rich coffee flavor. A red, 
white and blue bouquet carries out the 
holiday spirit. 
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I don’t mean to be catty, but Mrs. 
J. C. just puts us all on edge. She 
lived for a year or two in a big city 
and thinks she has the right to run 
everything. It seems funny to me that 
lots of the most disliked people are 
very efficient. The other evening 
while we were folding Red Cross 
bandages, Mrs. J. C. said: “I love 
the country, of course, but I do miss 
the finer, cultural opportunities of 
the cosmopolitan centers.” I said: 
“Bosh, I’d rather have our organiza- 
tion here in Happy Hollow than all 
the city artificiality.” Betty, who lives 
on the next farm giggled and Said: 
“Heavens! You've got too much cul- 
ture now, Nabby. Stop using big 
words.” 
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Cupid Nicks Nurses 


Army Nurses Corps has announced the 


marriage rate in all theaters of war shows , 


an average of 14 nurses married per day. 
This was the conclusion from reports 
gathered during January through April. 
The Corps numbers close to 40,000. 

April reached a new high with an aver- 
age of 19 marriages a day with an in- 
crease expected for May and June when 
those reports are in. Nurses in overseas 
theaters of war must get permission of 
their commanding officers in order to 
marry. Says Lieut. Colonel Martha J. 
Rose Clement, in charge of 3000 nurses 
in the Pacific theater: 

“Nurses out there are marrying at the 
rate of four or five a day, which accounts 
for about a fourth of the world rate.” 


Dress Prices, Shortage 


Young America and home economists 
assembled at the 36th annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Chicago last week to discuss “The 
Family in the World of Tomorrow.” 

Home economics clubs of high school 
and college students held their own ses- 
sions simultaneously with those of their 
elders. The junior group discussed war- 
time marriage, the land army work, food 
conservation and vocations for students. 
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Most important topics were what the | 


Association could do to bring back better 
clothes and better material for house 
dresses on the current market. (Recently 
members of the organization appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee in Washington 
to display a smart blue denim dress which 
sold for $59.50 in contrast to a pair of 
dungarees of the same material that sold 
for $2, less than two years ago). 

Materials such as gingham, denim and 
muslins that have always gone into house 
dresses are turned out now for evening 
clothes at exorbitant prices. It is the aim 
of the Home Economics Association to 
see these materials returned to civilian 
markets for home consumption. 


Give Flowers a Chance 


It’s disappointing to see a lovely bou- 
quet of flowers fade and die. But there is 
a way to prolong and revive flower life. 
Pills or tablets won’t do it; the ice box 
and cold water will. Since a temperature 
of 41-43 degrees is ideal for flowers, put 
them into the ice box or in a cool base- 
ment overnight. And don’t forget fresh 
water daily after snipping a bit off each 
stem. Keep the bouquet out of drafts; 
flowers thrive on even temperature. 

When individual mum, dahlia, or glad 
blossoms die, snip them off. New buds 
will burst to take their place. They should 
all open, save the tiniest green ones, 

Glads are long-livers, given the chance. 
Put the long, freshly cut glads in a tall 
vase first. Cut the stems to fit a shorter 
vase two days later, thus concealing the 
bare stalk by removing dead blooms. 

By the end of five days you should 
have nothing left but glad tops which, 
sunk in a flat bowl, will look cheerful 
another two days. 


Rooms subject to unusual dampness 
will dry rapidly if blocks of camphor ice 
are placed in the corners. 

When removing wallpaper, wet it with 
water in which has been dissolved all the 
alum the water will take. The paper will 
come off more easily. 


Feminist Leader to Quit 


After fighting 25 years for equal pay 
and equal opportunity for men and 
women, Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
will resign her position soon, 

Miss Anderson holds the distinction of 
being on the job longer than any woman 
holding an important administrative post 
and has helped thousands of women ob- 
tain employment. 

Most prominently mentioned as her 
successor is Frieda Miller, former New 
York State Industrial Commissioner. Miss 
Miller recently was a special assistant at 
the United States Embassy in London and 
returned to America to take part in the 
International Labor Organization confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. 


Easy Dressmaking 





Number 4697 ... A new sheathlike frock for slim 
figures. Back fullness is accented with bows. Sizes 
1l to 17, 12 to 20. Size 13 requires 2% yards 
35 inch fabric. 


Number 4691 . - One yard of bright cotton 
makes this apron with its pinafore ruffles. Sizes 
small, medium and large. 





EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 
decorative motifs for linens and 
garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 
orders to PATHFINDER Pattern 
Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 











GET QUICK 
RELIEF 


this New 
Effective 


Adjusting 
8 Different 
Ways 


qolust- RITE 
CH SuppoRTS 


RELIEVE TIRED, ACHING FEET 
CAUSED BY WEAK, FALLEN ARCHES 


Ingeniously designed 
MONEY-BACK 





for Progressive Cor- 
. Adi aot Rite 
upports help give 
pam 5 effective and 
blessed relief totired, 


GUARANTEE 


oching, burning, torturous feet caused by 





weak fallen arches. 


Now you are able, without professional help 
to obtain the needed de ogres, of arch support 
for maximum comfort and relief,..in progres- 
Sive stagesas your footcondition requires.Sim- 


pleas ABC. For both metatarsal and longitudi- 
If, after wearing your 

Supports 30daysyou're 

not completely satisfied, Fj 
money willbe refunded. 

Send today. Enclose $2 for each pair needed. 
State size and width of shoe, men re 


nal arch trouble. Light, comfortable, yielding. 
simply return and your 

9 E. Van Buren, Dep 
TECHNO MFG.CO.Ghiceco's: innests 
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CORDER Dental Plate Powder 


is quick, active and longer lasting! 
Sprinkle on plate; in a few seconds a 
soft cushion is formed holding plates 
firmly for hours. Soothes sore gums. 
Eat in comfort. Talk without embarrass- 
ment. Send $1 for big 3-oz. package of 
Corder. Money back if not satis ied. 
CORDER PLASTIC COMPANY Dept. PJ1 
_U 7327 0. Clark Strest, Chlcage 36, Hl, N. Clark Street, Chicago 26, tll. 


Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. it weers like leather. For 
all footwear, children's and grownups’. a 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, 














aaa medicated super-soft talc 
agrant Oriental bouquet. 


Nothing qui quite like it. Buy TALCUM 
CUTI CORA 2: POWDER 


SE SURE) We Con Fix That TIRE 
















with aKEX TIRE PLUG 


Don’t let a flat lay up your 
car! Your service station 
operator or repairman can 
fix it in a jiffy with the fa- 
mous KE. ire Plug, 3 
sizes'for all needs. Also sold 
at Auto Accessory Stores 


P/in fe 
The WEDLER-SHUFORD C0.**: \ov > 
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Health 


Socialized Medicine 





Socialized medicine cast its shadow over 
the American Medical Association’s an- 
nual convention in Chicago. One sugges- 
tion concerning what to do about it came 
from Dr. James E. Paullin, Atlanta, Ga., 
retiring president. 

Said he: The AMA must take the lead 
in providing a better distribution of medi- 
cal service at lower cost. The American 
people want it and it’s up to the profes- 
sion to see that they get it. 

Dr. Paullin said the fact 40,000,000 
Americans now receive voluntary prepaid 
medical care is evidence the public still 
desire “to express their own independence 
and provide care for themselves.” It was 
“conceivable,” he admitted, the federal 
government might enter the field of health 
insurance. 

Reports to the convention (1) warned 
the profession and the public that certain 
new-type nose drops on the market, using 
sulfonamide drugs, are “an extremely 
dangerous form of self-medication”; (2) 
cited coffee, soft drinks and tea as possible 
causes of stomach ulcers; and (3) de- 
scribed a simple method for making blood 
plasma, using a chemical in place of costly 
apparatus. 

Three Washington, D. C., physicians 
told how blood plasma now can be pro- 
duced in any ordinary hospital laboratory 
with a glass jar, the inside of which has 
been coated with methyl cellulose. They 
reported such plasma need not be dried, 
but can be stored in glass jars as a liquid 
for at least a year. 


Army and Chlorine Gas 


Though not generally known Army 
Medical officers obtained valuable first 
hand information about treatment of the 
gas casualties when several hundred per- 
sons in Brooklyn, N. Y., were overcome 
recently by chlorine from a cylinder which 
fell from a truck (PATHFINDER, June 12). 

Announcement was made by the War 
Department which also disclosed that 
Medical officers from the Chemical War- 
fare Arsenal at Edgewood, Md., assisted 
civilian physicians at hospitals where the 
victims were cared for. 


Penicillin from Corn 


Corn steep liquor, a by-product of corn, 
is being used successfully as a nutrient 
for growing the mold from which penicil- 
lin is obtained. 

In announcing the new source of pro- 
duction for the wonder drug, J. Paul 
Bishop of the Corn Products Refinery 
Co., disclosed the corn by-product also 
is a source of inositol, the new B-vitamin 
component for food enrichment programs. 

Research in the use of corn products 


PATHFINDER 


for other foods and medicines has been 
hampered by war production, Bishop said, 
but the experiments thus far demonstrate 
the postwar potentialities for commercial 
manufacture of derivatives in the food 
and medicine fields. 





Rationing of nursing services for the 
duration was adopted by Washington’s 
Episcopal Hospital in an effort to al- 
leviate the Capital’s growing shortage of 
nurses. 

Adoption of the plan follows the sugges- 
tion of War Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt for a nation-wide program of 
nurse rationing under which private nurses 
would be assigned only to critical cases 
leaving less critical cases to “practical” 
nurses many of whom are newly trained. 


Medico’s Ads Barred 


Dr. William A. Davis, Baltimore, 
charged that Maryland’s 1943 statute bar- 
ring newspaper and radio advertising de- 
creased his income 50%, attacked the law 
as unconstitutional, claimed it was class 
legislation. Now the State Court of 
Appeals has upheld the law, ruling Dr. 
Davis “cannot object because the particu- 
lar regulations are limited to physicians 
and surgeons.” 


T. B. is Still a Menace 


USA is at the “cross-roads” in its fight 
against tuberculosis, says Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. To win 
the fight against this disease, he told a 
Senate sub-committee, additional re- 
sources are needed for mass control of 
T.B. He and other national leaders en- 
dorsed the Thomas bill for establishing 
a new U.S. Public Health service divi- 
sion for investigation and control of 


tuberculosis. 





Acme 


DR. HERMAN L. KRETSCHMER of Chicago 


is to head American Medical Association. 
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Education 


Requirements for a Job 


Personality will play a bigger part in 
getting a postwar job for the college 
graduate than high grades. Only in techni- 
cal and scientific fields do high grades get 
top consideration. 

Personnel and employment officers of 
70 of the nation’s largest firms made that 
clear in a survey by Prof. F. S. Endicott, 
Northwestern University placement direc- 
tor, to determine needs of business and in- 
dustry for trained personnel after the war. 

Personality is necessary, the survey re- 
vealed, because it enables the graduate to 
get along with other people and work 
cooperatively. The graduate who has 
worked his way is highly regarded for, as 
one employment officer said, “he works 
harder and knows the value of money.” 

Suggestions on vocational guidance: 
(1) More emphasis on public speaking, 
letter writing, “utilitarian” English; (2) 
more and closer contact between business 
and institutions of higher learning; (3) no 
streamlining of postwar programs; and 
(4) summer employment in industry for 
counselors and professors. 


Kansas Self-Denials 


Self-denial among Kansas school pupils 
has added a lot of nickels and dimes to 
the victory bank. “Do Without” clubs 
were organized among the students; to 
become a member, one had to agree to 
buy war stamps with savings representa- 
tive of some self-denial. 

Each classroom blackboard bore lists 
of items and their equivalent in “Do With- 
out” articles. These included: Oxygen to 
keep a pilot above anti-aircraft fire 10 
minutes (price of 2 ice cream cones) ; feed 
a carrier pigeon for one month (price of 2 
movies); film for one aerial photo (price 
of a swim in a pool), and a weather 
balloon (price of 4 soft drinks). 


Parents Quizzed 


Complaints by San Francisco parents 
that their children hadn’t learned simple 
reading or arithmetic led the Board of Ed- 
ucation to send questionnaires asking all 
parents of local school children, including 
private schools, what they think of the ef- 
ficiency of the present public educational 
system. Results will be tabulated later. 


Circuit Riding Educators 


Circuit-riding educators may be one 
answer to the teacher shortage and the 
problems of rural youth returning from 
the wars, thirty government and educa- 
tional agencies agreed in Washington after 
a two-day conference on rural youth mi- 
gration. 





FEDERAL FUNDS for school Ilunches like 
this in Chicago await Congress’ action. 


Desks that disappear in summer to 
make way for vacation-dormitories might 
be another good idea, the educators said. 

The conference recommended medical, 
dental and nursing services extended to 
all people regardless of ability to pay or 
place of residence; new hospitals; speciali- 
zation of farm jobs and training to meet 
abilities of handicapped, and local in- 
formation centers to serve all returning 
servicemen and women and war workers 
as a clearing house for Federal, state, and 
local programs. 


Equalized Teacher Pay 


At an estimated cost of $201,000 per 
year, North Carolina’s Board of Educa- 
tion wiped out differentials in pay between 
white and negro teachers for the school 
year 1944-45, the first Southern state to 
do this. Surplus funds provided extra cost. 

State School Superintendent Clyde 
Erwin characterized the action as one to 
provide better schools because it will mean 
better teachers for negroes. 

Several other Southern states have 
started action toward equalizing teacher 
pay schedules. Some are doing so because 
of court orders. 


Nebraska Dilemma 


A state-wide Nebraska questionnaire 
circulated by Wayne O. Reed, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, revealed 
1.350 teachers and administrators expect 


.to leave the profession this year. 


Reed found about 16% of the teachers 
would be either called to service or will 
enlist in 1944. 

Reasons given for leaving the teaching 
profession were: (1) no assurance of rea- 
sonable wages after the war; (2) many 
communities do not recognize teaching as 
a patriotic service; (3) living conditions 
at many places, especially those near de- 
fense areas, are unsatisfactory and, (4) 
the state has no teacher tenure nor retire- 
ment program. 


THE JONESES HAVE A 
Septic 
Tank 


But of course Mrs. 
Jones doesn’t 
scrub her toilet 
bowl to get it 
clean! Like thou- 
sands of other 
women, she has 
learned that 
Sani-Flush is 
absolutely safe 
in septic tanks. 
She uses it just as 
city housewives 
do, to remove ugly 
stains, quicklyand 
easily. 

Unlike ordinary 
cleansers, Sani-Flush works chemical- 
ly. It cleans the hidden trap—removes 
a cause of toilet odors and the invisible, 
unsanitary film where toilet germs lurk. 
No special disinfectants are needed. 
Begin using Sani-Flush today. Sold 
everywhere—two handy sizes. 


FRE J Let us send you a scien- 

® tific report explaining 
why Sani-F lush, used as directed on the 
can, doesn’t harm septic tanks or their 


action. It’s free. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. M-2, Canton 2, O. 


Sani-Flush 


SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 
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Don’t throw shirts away 


if collars or cuffs wear out 


Buy replacement Collars or Cuffs in Sanforized 
broadcloth (white only). Rip off the old, stitch 
on the new—makes shirts like new. Easy to do. 
Price, $1 forfive. Samplecollar, or pair of cuffs, 25c. 


Give collar 
size 


Troy 
Novelty Co. 


9 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 

lastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets It adheres 
. to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $) for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C. O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 §. Hill St-Dept. 361 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for }« Iry, 
ss spectacies, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
@ teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Lewis 1, Me. 














AMAZING 
NEW INVENTION 


C U T ROASTIN 


EARS .. 
5 Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 


5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 
corn in less than 10 seconds. 










Patented 


This new invention enables you to have better 
“home-canned” corn—for it removes only the 
tender portion—leaving the tough husks on the 
cobs; cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operation. 
Fits any gize corn ears! 
Send us $1.00 and we will send you one postpaid, 
but try your local hardware dealer first. 


P. ©, Box 5354 Lee Manufacturing Co. Dallas, Texas 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Sal ve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 





[|] 500 reesona Lazets 
sigh 


comms ers NAME & eeensse 
PRINTED ON EACH 

The biggest label Coen in the 
U.8.A.! wo-colors—handsome blue 
printing of your complete name and 
address on attractive white gummed 
label paper! Use on letters, enve- 
lopes, postcards, checks, books, tools, 
cg cases, etc. HUNDREDS OF 

ES! Wonderful for those in Service 
Order today! FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 
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WESTERN STATIONERY CO. Dept,302-F, Topeka, Kan. 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 





JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE 


DETAILS 








New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
— up to $5 per hour spare time. 
lence unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
tails NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
* COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


WANT a permanent business 
Eoseoete on of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


genteetton run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
weeks Goase | training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No furt er capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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The 125-Year Secret 


Somewhere in windswept upstate New 
York this July there should be a lonely 
mourner’s vigil kept by the last remnant 
of America’s most controversial religious 
cult. It will be the 125th anniversary of 
the death of Jemima Wilkinson. 

Jemima, eighth of 12 children, was born 
in 1759 at Cumberland, R. I. She soon 
lost her mother and balked at sisterly con- 
trol. When 16, she began staying in her 
room, complaining of illness—this was 
prelude to her great moment. She began 
telling friends about heavenly landscapes 
and angelic visitors. A month later she 
entered into a 36-hour trance, scarcely 
breathing, her pulse scarcely noticeable. 

Suddenly at midnight Jemima rose, in- 
sisted Jemima Wilkinson had “passed to 
the angel’s world,” proclaimed herself 
“The Universal Friend.” 

On the following Sunday this girl stood 
outside her family’s Quaker Meeting 
House and expounded her personal doc- 
trines: Accepting fundamental Christian 
principles but rejecting prescribed cere- 
monies. Her “oracles” attracted growing 
audiences and in 1786 the cult established 
itself near what now is Elmira, N. Y. 

Finally, however, land-title fights be- 
gan, neighbors gossiped and two devotees 
withdrew, threatening to try Jemima be- 
fore one of them, a justice of the peace. 
Jemima galloped away on_ horseback. 
Later a 30-man posse surrounded “The 
Friend” and Jemima appeared before a 
grand jury which reported no cause for 
action on heresy charges. But when 


Jemima tried to walk on the waters of a 
lake, failing utterly, there was 


nearby 





International 


POPE PIUS XII shown giving his blessings 
to 60,000 joyous Romans and their liberators. 
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Sermonette 

The essence of personal freedom is 
not the right to do what you please; 
that may be slavery. Personal free- 
dom is the power to do what you 
ought. Social freedom is the environ- 
ment and atmosphere to make this 
freedom more largely possible. Social 
freedom, therefore, means equality of 
opportunity. 


When the conviction of equality 
before God departs from the popular 
mind or that conviction grows dim, 
the basis of equality before the law 
and the reason for equality of oppor- 


tunity are gone. It is the Church’s 
business to keep this conviction 

steadily to the forefront today. 
Rev. Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D. 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation 
Washington, D.C. 


nasty talk. Through it all the strange 
woman remained impervious to charges of 
immorality and dishonesty, continued to 
commandeer what she wanted with the fa- 
miliar “The Friend hath néed of this.” 

On July 1, 1819, she died a mortal 
death, continuing her faith (or her play- 
acting, as you will) to the end. Followers 
hid the body in a cellar, later reportedly 
walling up a clandestine crypt. 

New York historians think that if the 
vigil is to be kept at all, it will be some- 
where south of Penn-Yan, presumably 
along the shores of forked Keuka, one of 
the Finger Lakes. 


Conscientious objectors in Civilian 
Public Service camps now total 6,789, ac- 
cording to the National Board of Religious 
Objectors. Ten religious groups having 
more than 100 conscientious objectors in 
CPS camps are: Mennonite, 2,447; Breth- 
ren, 911; Society of Friends, 579; Meth- 
odist, 577; Jehovah’s Witnesses, 202; 
Presbyterian, 172; Baptist, 162; Congre- 
gational Christian, 144; Church of Christ, 
108, and Catholic, 104. 


Lessons of Mission Work 


One of the biggest stories to come out 
of this war, says Dr. Clarence W. Hall, 
editor of The Link, monthly magazine of 
the Service Men’s Christian League, is the 
new appreciation and understanding of 
foreign mission work by servicemen 

Being rescued and cared for by con- 
verts, entertained in the mission stations 
and missionary homes is making a deep 
impression upon the men. Dr. Hall told 
of a letter from one serviceman, rescued 
from the South Pacific by a converted 
black, who “pounded home the Gospel so 
diligently that the kid sat at his feet and 
learned the way to the Christ he had 
scorned back home.” 


"Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.""—Galatians 5:1 
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Women Make the Symphonies 


Symphonies that have echoed through 
the halls of American concert corridors 
will open their new season of 1944-45 
with women playing a prominent part in 
major orchestras. 

Women. began finding places in music 
after Pearl Harbor when Uncle Sam’s 
forces gradually drew musicians from or- 
chestras. Two of the few exceptions are 
the Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Serge Koussevitsky, and the New York 
Philharmonic under Rodzinski. Both have 
managed to keep in tact their famous as- 
sembly of artists, and as usual, will appear 
with all male organizations. 

Women artists that could meet the rigid 
requirements of exacting world famous 
maestros’ were as hard to obtain as 
matched pearls for a necklace. And, al- 
though Eastman, Curtis and Peabody In- 
stitutes have long been noted for their 
feminine concert students, the great lead- 
ers had given little if any encouragement 
to the feminine sex. 

But the war has changed that. One by 
one as the Army marched off with the 
symphonic musicians, conductors from 
Baltimore to San Francisco were forced to 
rely on women to replace the men. 

When the 1944-45 season opens, music 
lovers will find some 124 women taking 
their places among the best musicians in 
America. Pittsburgh’s Symphony boasts a 
total of 18 feminine members, while the 
National Symphony of Washington, D. C., 
has 17. 

Efrem Kurtz of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic will open with 16; Reginald 
Stewart’s Baltimore Symphony has em- 
ployed 11, and Alfred Wallenstein’s Los 
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Angeles Philharmonic will feature 12 
women. Chicago too has come forth with 
a Woman’s Symphony that will feature 
three concerts during the winter season. 

The only woman assistant concert mas- 
ter in the United States with a major or- 
chestra is Marguerite Kuehne, 24, Minne- 
apolis, former child prodigy whose 6 
brothers and sisters also are musicians. 
She studied for six years at Curtis Insti- 
tute, graduated in 1942 and was signed 
immediately by the National Symphony. 

Salaries for the women are based on 
their length of service, ability and the 
type instrument. Most of the girls are in 
the string or violin sections. However, 
the new season will find many of them 
tooting a trumpet or trombone, fingering 
a flute, or playing a cello, oboe, English 
horn or harp. 

The average age of feminine players is 
estimated at 26 years ranging from 45, the 
oldest, and 21, the youngest. 

One of the major irritations of the lead- 
ing musical organizations is the fact that 
with the Army taking the younger genera- 
tion of boys into the armed forces, few of 
them will be qualified to replace older 
musicians in postwar symphonies. 

In commenting on women in symphonic 
work, Dr. Hans Kindler, conductor of the 
National Symphony Orchestra says: 

“I have always been for women in sym- 
phony orchestra, but I had a natural reti- 
cence about using them in any great num- 
bers because it is so against the accus- 
tomed order of things. Now the war has 
given them their chance, and I feel they 
have definitely broken through prejudice. 

“The men are inspired by them. They 
don’t want the girls to be better than they 
are, and consequently they sit up and take 
notice. Definitely, the addition of the girls 
makes for a more inspired and responsive 
orchestra.” 

Throughout the nation, women in music 
are determined to make 1944 the year in 
which they made symphony history. 


HELEN LUNDGREN, 23, playing trumpet in major symphony orchestra because “not many 
girls play it” while Marguerite Kuehne, 24, violinist, is only woman assistant concert master. 





CONDENSING WELL traps 
and retains moisture... 


FILTER sucks in tars 
and bitter juices ... 


“ SURELOK” coupling 
won't loosen; holds 
filter in stem when 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 


- blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 


tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, edsy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop along $1.Q0. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 


NV 0 W CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
| gouem page fos Somno bate, all rong, Sam 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 
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INVENTOR 


Delays are dangerous—Secure [patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet. “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1021 Albee Buliding, Washington & D. C. 





















LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 

% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 

oughly and Use This or Any Similar 

Product Only As Directed. 
Baio 


FROM PSORIASIS 


._ - 2 SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 
waxetheone 9“ DERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 
S) Beautiful book on psoria- 
sis and Dermoiil with 
amazing, true photo- 

aphic proof of results 
ent FREE. Write for it, 

















Don’t mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. App’ 
non-staining 

Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 
years of suffering, report 
the scales have gone, the 

red patches gradual disappeared and . 

they enjoy the thrill of a clear skin again. Dermoi!l 

is used by many doctors and is backed by a posit : agree- 
ment to give definite benefit in 2 weeks or mo is re- 
funded without quesmen. Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
lainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
Stores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 334, Detroit 4, Mich. 


- PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes +--+ only-+> 





































test bottle. 





We will elegantly print any- 
one’s name aod address, busi- 
hess or personal style, on 40 
sheets of crisp, new Antique 
Bond Stationery, and on 20 
matching envelopes—all for 
only 25c! Or, if you send $1.00 
for four sets we'll include one 
extra set FREE of any extra 
echarge—or 5 sets in all! Same 
mame, or as many as five dif- 
erent names on stationery. 
Money-Back Guarantee, 
Sapply limited. Order Now! 
Sesrea STATIONERY CO. 
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DARWIN 


TULIPS ‘32 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of S Siete 

and Colors, including Red, Pink, 

Lavender and Yellow. A choice pa 
te Bloom Next 


Pears CD: 
pos' 
at the right time Pics fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT Co. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


| VW re) -1-J 3-8 1-)", 
PAY NEXT FALL 


SUIT FREE «2. 


BONUS, 


And Big Money in Spare Time, Too! 
Foun ‘Rte’ Sonat auras [oe Niece 


of Goose 
Write to 
no money ‘or quick action tel! us 
J.C. FIELD & SON 
Harrison and Throop Sts., Dept. F-1663, Chicago 7, tl. 
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Weather Forecasting—Was surprised 
at your recent statement that long-range 
weather forecasting is getting closer. Rev. 
Irl R. Hicks of St. Louis did long-range 
forecasting over 55 years ago. Rev. Hicks’ 
forecasts were scientifically accurate, not 
only as to weather but earthquakes also. 

The farmer or individual who wishes to 
profit by the weather should have a good 
barometer, a hygrometer and an accurate 
thermometer, and study them. Then he 
can almost always tell in the evening if it 
will frost, and know when to protect his 
garden. 

FA G. Pa. 


Lesher, Greencastle, 
x *x* x 


Jet-Propelled Plane—I think while the 
Army is announcing its gas turbine driven 
jet-propelled plane, a design for which I 
was ridiculed 29 years ago, it is only fair 
to tell the people what the present con- 
tinued development of that design has 
reached unassisted in the hands of the 
original inventor as compared with attain- 
ments reached by the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars of Government money. 

My models with 3 ft. wingspread now 
fly 75 lbs. with electric motors rated at .6 
H.P., as compared with the 1 Ib. per H.P. 
Government achievement in jet propul- 
sion. 

My 1o-cylinder twin row radial 2- 
cycle motor direct connected to its pres- 
sure fan is just as smooth as the turbine 
but more efficient and much lighter in 
weight per H.P. The plane is equipped 
with 100 tiny engines instead of 2 big 
turbines. 

Each engine is so light it can be car- 
ried in one hand and easily replaced 
with a spare during flight and is accord- 
ingly much safer than placing all hope of 
life ‘in just two turbines that need lose 
only one blade to destroy the plane. 

Douglas K. Warner, Sarasota, Fla. 


You can buy 
War Bonds 
or War Stamps 


in any one of 
one 





Defining True Liberty—In a prisoner’s 
pocket during the Civil War there was 
found a letter which he had written to his 
sweetheart but had not been able to mail. 
He wrote: “We aire fightin, dere Melindy, 
fer our liberty to do jest as we please.” 

When will people learn that there can 
never be any true, universal liberty with- 
out the sacrifice of the selfish and greedy 
desires of the individual so as to fully co- 


PATHFINDER 





operate with the moral and legal rights of 
others? There is just one master-measure 
for such modification of personal and na- 
tional desires and that is the Golden Rule, 
which is popularly phrased: “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you. 


Allan Miller, Batavia, Ohio. 


* * * 


A Wrong Solution—For shame! Foist- 
ing an incorrect Brain Teaser answer on 
your gullible public! I refer to your June 
sth solution of your May 29th problem. 
The answer, you state, is 372 false pounds 
and 360 true pounds. Actually it should 
be 384 false pounds and 372 true pounds. 

And let that be a lensen to you. It may 
be just what you need to awaken you to 
the fact that even the PATHFINDER isn’t 
always infallible. 

Sidney Littenberg, Trenton, N. J. 

Genial Mr. Littenberg is one of a sur- 
prisingly large number of Brain Teaser 
fans to point out our error of subtracting 
12 pounds instead of adding them. This 
slip served to demonstrate that interest is 
very wide in our weekly problem, and that 
the mathematicians among our readers are 
both able and alert. We bespeak their co- 
operation in securing ever better original 
Brain Teasers for an increasingly popular 
mental exercise for PATHFINDER readers. 


x* * * 


Defends the Dog—I do not agree 
about a dog being a filth carrier. The peo- 
ple who know, say a dog is many times 
healthier to have around children than a 
cat. Many people may be bitten by dogs, 
but just as many have been saved from 
many a disastrous death. As for sheep, I 
never saw a sheep herder who did not have 
a sheep dog. Doesn’t the writer of that 
nonsense piece (PATHFINDER, May 209, 
page 20) know that dogs are serving, as 
well as our soldiers, on our sea coasts 
right now? 

Mrs. Richard F. Grom, Coudersport, Pa. 


* * * 


A McGuffey Fan—I have 14 copies of 
McGuffey’s Readers all different, some of 
the copies dating back to 1853. I went to 
school in them, I taught some in our pub- 
lic schools but retired about 40 years ago. 
This spring on account of so many of our 
teachers being called to the colors, I fin- 
ished a school for a few weeks for a young 
man and found the textbooks in use an 
abominable lot of stuff. I took along a 
few McGuffey Readers and Spellers as 
supplementary books and soon got up a 
good interest in them. 

L. W. Osburn, East Lynn, W. Va 


* * * 


Columbus’ Profit—I am a reader of 
your paper, and I read in it today that 
Columbus only got $320 for discovering 
America. As if that was small pay! Isn't 
that all it is worth today, debts deducted? 

F. D. Look, Campbell, N. J. 
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To a Mosquito 


When the ev’ning shadows gather 
In the sultry summer weather 
You’re my guest. 
When I hear your buzz-z—or laughter, 
It’s my blood I know you're after, 
Little pest. 


Brave but pesky little villain, 
How you like to put your bill in 
For a drink. 
You may think yourself quite frisky, 
But the way you act is risky, 
Don’t you think? 


I can get along without you, 
But there is one thing about you 
That I like: 
You announce when you are coming; 
And so when I hear you humming, 
I can strike. 
L. J. Carter 





“I'm not sleepy, Pop. I'm bored!" 


Mrs. Briggs—How’s your hired man’s 
liver by this time? 

Mrs. Wiggs—Oh, it’s still very lazy, like 
the rest of him. 


Wiseacre—I'll tell you, the kind of traf- 
fic we have nowadays, these improved 
roads ought to be built forty feet wide. 

Wisecracker—It wouldn’t make much 
difference, for the trucks and buses would 
then expand to thirty-eight feet. 


One of the most intriguing modern mys- 
teries is how the neighbors get so much 
sugar and gas. 


Visitor—So your husband is playing 
golf. What does he go around in? 
Wife—Usually in a blind rage. 


“1a Magnificent Gift... 


Brain Teaser 


A clock that loses 3 minutes a day was 
started right at noon of the 8th day of 
March, 1943. What was the true time 
when the clock showed noon two weeks 
afterward? 


Solution to last week’s 


The first wall contains 3.5 cu. feet to 
the running foot, and a total of 2,380 cu. 
feet. And it requires (224 hrs. X 36 men) 
8,064 man-hours to build. The second wall 
contains 25 cu. feet to the running foot, 
and requires 3,600 man-hours for building. 
Reducing the first wall to its equivalent 
with 25 cu. ft. to thé running foot 
(2,380 + 25) we have a wall 95.2 ft. long. 
Therefore: 8,064 (man-hours): 95.2 (ft.) 
:: 3,600 (man-hours) : to the length of 
second wall. Solving, wall is 42.5 long. 


Small Boy—What are you crying for? 

Companion—The doctor took one of 
my teeth out. 

Small Boy—Pooh! That’s nothing, my 
mother takes all hers out every night and 
she doesn’t cry. 


Young Man—So Miss Nellie is your 
oldest sister? Who comes after her? 

Little Brother—Nobody ain’t come yet, 
but Pa says the first fellow that comes 
can have her. 


Wrong Right 


A merchant was called upon to defend 
a suit brought against him by a dissatis- 
fied patron. Just before the conclusion of 
the proceedings, the merchant had to go 
on a trip to another state. Accordingly, he 
instructed his attorney to telegraph him 
when a decision had been reached by the 
judge trying the suit. When the merchant 
arrived he received a message from his 
lawyer, saying, “Right has triumphed.” 

The merchant hastily wired his lawyer: 
“Appeal at once.” 


McWhirter—Johnson says he is in close 
touch with the heads of several big con- 
cerns. 

McWhimson—Yes, he’s a barber. 


“Mother, shall I run out and post this 
letter?” asked the little girl. 

“No child, certainly not,” answered 
mothér, “It’s raining in torrents and not 
fit for a dog to be out. Let your father go.” 


New patient—Say Doctor, I asked that 
nurse to put a hot-water bottle on my 
feet and she stuck up her nose and walked 
away. 

Doctor—What else could you expect? 
That, young man, was the head nurse. 

New patient—Oh, do they specialize 
that much? Then send me the foot nurse. 


BEAUTIFUL WHITE BIBLE 


with owner's name stamped on front cover 


Here’s a bible espe- 
cially suitable for 
young people. Con- 
tains 15 colored illus- 
tration pages and col- 
ored presentation 
page. Bound in white 
fabrikoid, flexible, gilt 
stamped front and 
backbone, round cor- 
ners, gilt edges, and a 
white silk marker, in- 


dividually boxed. 


Makes a popular gift 
and especially so with 
the owner's name gilt 
stamped on the front 

_— cover. BE SURE TO PRINT 
PLAINLY NAME YOU DESIRE ON COVER. 
Wil] be mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
232 South 7th Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





SOMETHING NEW in a Cook Book 


@ Homemakers, cooks, and dietitians have been 
quick to see the value of the soybean not only 
as a food rich in protein and minerals, but as 
a zestful addition to good meals. 


SOY COOK BOOK by 
Demetria M. Taylor answers 
all your questions about 
soybeans and soy products. 
The hundreds of recipes 
have all been prepared in 
test kitchens and all of them 
found to be delicious. 


Wartime food problems 
are solved easily and palat- 
ably by these economical, 
simple to prepare, good to 
eat dishes. 


This new cook book mailed 
Postpaid for $1.50. Send or- 
der now to 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
232 South 7th Street Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


FOR THE FINISH 


Buy 
War Bonds 
And Keep Them 
Fifth War Loan Drive 


WORKERS! WHO SUFFER 


‘FACTORY’ ITCH 
SKIN RASHES 


Zemo promptly relieves torture! 
First applications of wonderful soothing, 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor's for- 
mula — promptly relieve intense itch 
and burning of simple skin rashes, ec- 
zema and similar skin and scalp irrita- 
tions due to external cause. Zemo also 
aids healing. Backed by 35 years’ suc- 
cess! Clean, stainless, invisible Zemo 


a. TEAO 
§ ist CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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A Platform for the Joneses 


This is convention-week. The Repyblicans meet in Chicago 
on June 26. The Democrats will open theif session in the same 
city on July 19. How important are they? 

From Normandy, the hospital ships are sloshing back across 
the English Channel, loaded with maimed kids from Keokuk 
and Brooklyn and Sioux Falls Somewhere in Korea, slump the 
charred bodies of youngsters, out of Cornell and DePauw and 
Leland Stanford, who didn’t come back from the first raid by 
the B-29s. The dead and maimed kids, the fighters made these 
conventions possible, 

In a thousand cities and beside a thousand cornfields, the 
factories are whirring through the night. Forty-five million 
Americans put in overtime last year, wrenched muscles and 
guided lathes while the sweat ran into their eyes. (Some of 
them went on strike during the year. But millions upon mil- 
lions of them never struck.) Their labor and sweat and individ- 
ual ideals made these conventions possible. 

Tell the same story for six million farm families, working 
fields by the headlights of their tractors. Tell it for storekeep- 
ers, railroad workers, bus drivers, truckers, longshoremen and 
white-collar executives. Tell it for all Americans who went 
about the mighty business of winning a war and safeguarding 
the tenets of their republican ideals so that these two conven- 
tions could be held. 

What, then, will be the platforms brought forth by these 
conventions? Whom will they be written for? Are the policies 
of the two great political parties of the world’s most successful 
republic to be based on the desires and schemes and power- 
hunger of the few? Or can America, standing at the cross-roads 
of her destiny, expect direct, concrete platforms written by and 
for the Joneses, and Smiths, and Kellys? Can we expect can- 
didates who believe in, and will stand up for, individual free- 
dom for the 135,000,000? 

A thousand-and-one editorial writers have recently expended 
considerable quantities of rationed newsprint trying to tell one 
or another of the parties what to write into its platform. 

The battle for individual peace in the shaken world of to- 
morrow will be just as bitter as the battle for France is today. 
That battle will be guided by the two political platforms 
adopted between now and July 25. So, the future of the repub- 
lic, of individual freedom and of the American home itself will 
be at stake in those convention halls. 

Consequently, any campaign platform for the 1944 presi- 
dential election must be solid and clear-spoken in its concepts 
of individual-freedom. It must not be veneered with generaliza- 
tions or painted with rainbow promises. It must be simple and 
positive in its guarantee of permanency for the republic and 
for the American standards of family-life, work and initiative. 
And, imperatively, both party and candidate must live up to its 
concepts, to the letter. 

Such a platform must be bound by the simple, direct rules 
and by-laws of everyday American living, for here, rather than 
in the high places of education and diplomacy, pulse the beliefs 


and standards of individual freedom. : 

Here are the fundamentals of the people’s beliefs built up 
through the everyday experiences in a republic of individual 
freedom during the past 157 years: 

The average American is “just as good as anybody else. 
The Bill of Rights has endowed him with “certain inalien- 
able rights.””’ These include freedom to read, write, listen, 
think, talk and work when and where and how he or she 
pleases. 

Patriotism is nothing but the summation of our loyal- 
ties. Our loyalties go first to our homes and families, then 
to the community, then to the state, finally to the nation. 
The home, in every instance, comes first. The American’s 
home is his castle. The drawbridge goes down for visitors 
only when the family pleases to put it down. 

Government is nothing but the hired manager for the co- 
operative affairs of 25,000,000 American homes. 

In the same vein, politics is nothing but the management 
of the people’s public affairs . . . all 135,000,000 of them. 

There can be no such thing as a centrally-dominated fed- 
eral republic. The rights of communities and states are vital 
to individual freedom, because of their proximity to the home 
and their familiarity with the problems of the regional 
groups ‘of homes. 

Federal government, as the manager for the common 
problems of all the homes in all the regions must retain a 
balance of power between (a) the division of local repre- 
sentation, Congress, (b) the division for legal appeal, the 
Judiciary and (c) the division of the hired administrator for 
nation-wide common problems, the Executive. Disbalance 
of this arrangement will lead to dictatorship and slavery. 

Individual-freedom embraces a Philosophy of Hope. It 
believes the future of America is limitless . .. in scientific 
achievement, in jobs, in individual initiative, in better 
homes and a fuller family-life. 

A Philosophy of Despair assumes that the days for initia- 
tive have passed, the future must be partitioned off like a 
chicken coop, the ambitions of the individual submitted 
to the will of visionary planners and a social order organized 
for despotic protection from an unnamed bogey-man kind 
of chaos. , 

The objectives of all men and women is a world of peace 
and individual freedom. This objective can be obtained by 
improving the moral position of the USA, then giving what 
leadership we can to the rest of the world to develop the same 
high standards of living and high degree of self-sufficiency. 

These, in the opinion of PATHFINDER’s editors, are the rules 
and by-laws of American living and American ideals that should 
guide the writing of any political platform in 1944. ° 

With these tenets in mind, the delegates can write a clear. 
honest platform for the future freedom of USA. With these 
tenets as a conviction, party and candidate can lead America to 
peace, happiness and individual freedom after this war. 


7” 
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A FARMER’S WIFE GETTING IDEAS 


When she comes to town to shop she will have in her mind the products advertised 
in Farm JournaL. Read by more than 2,500,000 of the most prosperous farm fami- 
lies, FARM JoURNAL is by far the largest rural magazine in the world. In two counties 
out of three in the United States, Farm Journat has more circulation than Life, 
Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s. It is the only one of the four great general 


magazines which covers the rural market. 


FARM JOURNAL + Famers wife sinew sovie” 
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